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TOPICS OF THE DAY: 
Our Misunderstanding with Japan | FakEE: 
New York State Predictions TRERS a 
Suggestive Statistics from America’s Greatest ; : 4 
Prison . . Hen: 
The New Cabinet 
London’s Financial Supremacy Threatened . . 
“The Clansman” in Philadelphia Politics .... 


FOREIGN COMMENT: 
The Kaiser’s Problematic Telegram 
W. RR. Hearst as the Catiline of America. . 
The New Ministry and the French Church ... 
Canadian Prosperity 
Suffrage and the Next Russian Douma 
The Russian Deficit 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION: 
The New Nebular Theory 
Strains in an Ocean Liner 
Modern High Temperatures 
American and European Locomotives 
Growth Prevented by x-Rays 
A Tubeless Telescope 
The Glass of the Future s li 
A New Theory of Sleep ‘s y= nit ‘oo 
The Remedy for Railway Accidents aN if t 
A Traveling Hospital in the Desert hj ‘ 
Science Brevities Nal f 


Pea mie a i THE RELIGIOUS WORLD: i fy 
i i |=: Fusing the Old and the New Theologies.. .. é i 3 
ae H | 6s: The Visit of the “Gipsy” Evangelist « : 
; > Educational Work of Missionaries in the East . 4 4 o 
Christian Church Unity an Impossibility : % 
LETTERS AND ART: f ‘ a 
What a Frenchman Thinks of American Music . 1 H ie 
‘ A New Master of English Prose 
"ON iL Has Stephen Phillips “ Made Good” Pj 
és ‘a = The American Language . 
The Technical Quality of Modern Fiction 
* Commercialism ” of the Theater Defended 


A GUIDE TO THE NEW BOOKS 645-646 
MISCELLANEOUS 647-660 
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REAL ESTATE 


TWENTY LOTS in New York City. A 
plot containing more than twenty lots, situ- 
ated in the heart of the Bronx, two minutes’ 
walk from Subway station, can be purchased 
at a reasonable figure and on easy terms. 
Particulars given only on personal applica- 
tion to attorney for owner, Room 1211, 56 
Pine Street, New York City. 


SPECIAL bargain in large tract of Mich- 
_ land suitable for diversified farming or 
sheep.and cattle ranches. Also small tracts 
for farms and fruit. Active, reliable agents 
wanted. Address for particulars J.E. Merritt, 
Manistee, Michigan. 


$1,500 ALABAMA FARM ; 240 acres, 7 
miles from Oneonta, Ala., 30 miles from Bir- 
mingham, Ala., nr. railroad, 5 r. house, barn, 
orchard, 5° a. cleared, 50 a. pasture; 1,000 
ft. altitude. B. F. Eborn, Birmingham, Ala. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMS, summer 
homes, hunting camps and country real es- 
tate of every description. Circular free upon 
receipt of address. ‘ Dept 27. P.F. Leland, 
113 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR RENT —Furnished dwellings for 
the season at Thomasville, Ga., the great 
Winter Resort among the Pines. E. M. 
Mallette. 

HIGH GRADE INCOME Investments, 
netting 5% and over. Improved Income 


property; Farm Loans; City Loans. Unlim- 
ited references. Hugo Seaberg, Raton, N.M. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 














SANITARY AND DUSTLESS HOUSE 
CLEANING. For sale. Portable Com- 
——— House-Cleaning Wagons and 

achinery sold to responsible parties to 
operate in cities of from five thousand in- 
habitants upwards. Each Portable Clean- 
ing Plant has an earning capacity of from 
$50 to $70 per day, at a cost of about $8 per 
day. Capital required from $2,000 upwards. 
Stationary Residential Plants also from 
$350 upwards. Over 100 companies operat- 
ing our system. Weare the pioneers in the 
business, and will prosecute all infringers. 
State references. Address General Com- 
— Air H. C. Co., 4408 Olive St., St. 


uis, Mo. 





STOCK PURCHASE PROPOSALS 
WANTED—A New York corporation man- 
ufacturing a standard article with an enviable 
reputation desires to sell treasury stock for 
the sole purpose of increasing its working 
capital and not for the purchase either of 

roperty, patent right or interests of owners. 
oposals for the purchase of $35,000 of 
Treasury stock will a received on the under- 
standing that no proportion of such amount 
will be allotted or payment for same re- 
ceived until the full amount has been sub- 
scribed for. 
Address Cuas. R. Bover, Pres., 
go Water Street, New York. 


LEARN THE REAL ESTATE BUSI- 
NESS for $1.00. Complete course in this 
profitable and remunerative business in 
‘Realty Science,’’ a text-book for real estate 
men. Sent for $1.00 prepaid. Full descrip- 
tive booklet with testimonials sent free. 
REALTY SCIENCE PUB. CO., 
Dept. L, 1101 Farmers’ Bank Building, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
O’MEARA & BROCK, Patent Attor- 
neys. 20 years’ experience. 64-page Invent- 
ors’ Guide Book mailed FREE. Write 
to-day. O’Meara & Brock, 918 F Street, 
Washington, D. C. 
SAND—CEMENT— BRICK. 3 men 
can make 5,000 Perfect Face Brick per day. 
Cost $7.50, sell for $15.00. Write for Special 
Combination Offer. Concrete Engineering 
and Equipment Co., Butler, Pa. 


$1,000 at death, weekly benefit $5.00 and 
our system of registration and identification 
with black seal wallet all for $2.00 per year. 
Agents wanted. The German Registry Co., 
97° Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


POSTAL TYPEWRITER $25. Only 
real —— at low cost. Combines Uni- 
versal Keyboard ; strong manifolding, mime- 
ograph stencil cutting, visible writing, inter- 
changeable type, prints from ribbon. Im- 
ceewee alignment impossible. Will stand 

ardest wear; practically accident proof. 
Agents wanted. Write Postal Typewriter 
Co., Dept. 19, Norwalk, Conn. 

NUMBERING MACHINES, Rubber 
signatures, Notary Seals, Dating and Bank 
Rubber Stamps, Stencils. Abram Aarons, 
164% University Place, N. Y. 























HELP AND SITUATIONS 
WANTED 


MEN AND WOMEN—Make money in 
spare time selling Vermin Powder. No. 1 
never fails to exterminate Roaches, Ants, 
Water Bugs, etc. Harmless to human be- 
ings and is odorless. Been on the market 
over six years. No. 2, Lice on Poultry, 
Horses, Cattle, Hogs, kleas on dogs and 
cats. No.3, Moths. These powders can be 
sold every week day in the year $1 per dozen. 
Sells for 25c. package. Big profit for you. 
Order at once. Have a business of your 
own. Vermin Powder Co., Scranton, Pa. 


INCREASE your income by utilizing 
spare time. A permanent representative 
wanted in every City and Town. Duties 
wi!l not conflict with your regular business. 
State your present business and ‘give refer- 
ences. The Pittsburg and Western Securities 
Co., Room 1, ,08 Penn Av , Pittsburg, Pa. 


AGENTS —Local and general to handle 
new Standard Family Physician published 
by the publishers of the Standard Dictionary. 
This is the one family medical book which 
every physician will recommend to his 
patients. Send for samples now and arrange 
for territory. Liberal inducements to ex- 
perienced people. Address Adam Dingwall, 
P. O. Box 103, Madison Square, New York. 


PRIVATE SECRETARIES :— Good 
openings for experienced stenographers who 
can be entrusted with confidential affairs. 
Salaries, $goo-$1500. Write to-day stating 
experience. Hapgoods, 305-307 Bway., N Y. 














EDUCATIONAL 
COURSES in FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH, and ITALIAN taught at| 


home.. Prepared by Paul E. unzer 
Ph.D., president of the New 
lege of Languages. Text-books furnished. 
Catalogue sent upon receipt of postal. 
Massachusetts Correspondence Schools, 194 


Boylston St., Boston, Mass. _ 


MONEY in Drawing. Ambitious men and 
women send for my booklet “‘ A New Door 
to Success.”” Full year’s practical art in- 
struction for $30. Grant E. Hamilton Studio, 
1405 Flatiron Bldg., N. Y 

MECHANICAL DRAWING taught at 
home. Course comparable to that given in 
leading technical school. 
Cat. sent on receipt of postal. 
setts Correspondence Schools, 194 Boylston 
St., Boston, Mass. 





=" 





Become a Nurse—Free lessons in Nurses’ 
Literary Companion. Copy sentfor :ocents. 
or at your dealer’s 20 cents. A. T. Dept., 
Nurses’ Lit. Companion Pub. Co., Chicago. 

ITALIAN thoroughly, privately taught by 
native (Rome, U. S. University graduate) 
college experience. Refs. City, suburban 
classes desired. R.G. ‘‘Golden Gate,”’ Apart. 
41, New York. 





THE 2oth Century System. German or 
Spanish spoken in 6 weeks. No teacher re- 
quired. Text-book socents. Address Prof. 
Lange, Pacific Grove, California. 





LEARN Scientific Business Letter-Writ- 
ing by mail from man who built up half-a- 
million-dollar business. Big demand for 
Se Prospectus free. Page- 

avis School of Business Letter Writing, 
Dept. 31, Chicago, IIL. 


MUSICAL 





upright pianos. Slightly used instruments : 
12 Steinways from $350 up; 6 Webers from 
$250 up; 9 Krakauers from $250 up; 7 
Knabes from $250 up; 3 Chickerings from 
$250 up; also ordinary second-hand Up- 
rights, $75 up; also 10 very fine Parlor 
Grand pianos at about half. Write for full 
particulars. Cash or easy monthly payments. 
Lyon & Healy, 40 Adams St., Chicago. We 
ship everywhere on approval. 

SONG WRITERS—Your poems may be 
worth thousands of dollars. Send them to 
us for the music. Accept no offer before 
reading Music, Song and Money. Itis free. 
Hayes Music Co., 266 Star Bldg., Chicago. 


AUTOMOBILES, BOATS, 
SPORTING GOODS 


BUILD YOUR OWN BOAT by the 
Brooks System of full-size patterns and 
instructions. Anyone can do the work and 
get boat at 14 regular price. We also fur- 
nish complete boats—knocked down—ready 
to put together. Send for free catalog ce- 
scribing boat patterns and K. D. frames. 
Nearly roomodels. Note change of address, 
Brooks Boat Mfg. Co., Originators of the 
pattern system of boat building, 2411 Ship 
Street, Saginaw, Mich. U. S. A. 


Used WHITE STEAM CARS always 
in stock; no other makes handled; cars 
carefully overhauled by WHITE SEWING 
MACHINE COMPANY; Demonstra- 
tion given; c7ll or write. A. C. Keene, 
42-44 West 62d Street, New York City. 


RESORTS 














PIANO AND HARMONY, newsystem, 
absolutely self-teaching. Boon to every mu- 
sical home and studio. Adr. Analytic Music 
Co., L, 2143 19th S. E., Cleveland, O. 


BOOKS, STAMPS, COINS 
AND CURIOS 


MAGAZINES, newspapers and all peri- 
odicals at lowest club prices. Our calalogue 
contains a list of 3,000 periodicals and com- 
bination offers. A handy magazine guide, 
40 pages and cover, sent free for the asking. 
Address J. M. HANSON’S MAGA- 
ZINE AGENCY, LEXINGTON, KEN- 
TUCKY. 

McDEVITT-WILSON, No. 1 Barclay 
St., N. Y. City, offer this week Reed’s 
Modern Eloquence, 15 volumes, three- 

uarter red morocco, sola subscription only, 
75.00. Our price $27.50. Send for Catalog. 

‘““CZAR NICHOLAS Becomes a Jew, 
or Jesus Demands Christianity Back.” A 
Humorous story by Platon Brounoff, 25 cents 
postpaid. Liberal Arts Society, 251 East 
Broadway, New York, or at the book stores. 


HOME UTILITIES 


LET US send you our ironing machine, 
The ‘‘ Simp!ex,” on 30 days’ free trial. If 
you like it, pay ontimeor cash. Does day’s 
work in 1 or 2hrs. Savesfuel. Free book- 
let. Am. Ironing Mac. Co., 38 Times Block, 
Chicago. 


VALUABLE COOK BOOK sent free, 
200 recipes, suggestions enabling housewives 
to save money yet supply the table better. 
Send to-day to Sargent’s Gem Food Chopper, 
160 Leonard Street, New York. 


FOR ATTORNEYS 


THIS Heading of the Classified Columns 
has been established for the benefit of law- 
yers who, wishing to dispose of or buy books, 
papers, etc., may do so through this medium, 
reaching over 25,500 other lawyers. Rate, 
50 cents per line, no less than four lines ac- 
cepted. 
































THE Florida Highlands, at Avon Park. 
The exponent of healthful and sanitary con- 
ditions. The Zenith City of the Unsalted 
Seas of inland Florida. Land of flowers, 
fruit, perpetual sunshine and eternal spring. 
Where, if you are on the downhill side of 
life you can Rest In Perfect Peace. Where 
young people delight to stroll in the pine- 
woods. here good health comes, and al] 
are happy. Particulars sent on request. 
Cut this out and send to 

DR. J. H. McCARTNEY, 
929 Lake Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


England Col- | 


Books furnished. | 
Massachv- | 


_ SEEDS, STOCK AND PETS 
SEND for handsomely illustrated descrip. 


tive Catalogue of the gamest 
and most reliable of all Breed ef handsomest 





L breed of d ” 
Airedale Terrier.”” Home of the "Worle 
foremost champions. Alex S 


Colne Kennels, Montreal, toe ga Supt., 

CANARIES.—Imported German ba, 
|1n fullsong. Sweet, melodious valcen: = 
| $3.00 each. Females, $1 00 each. Live vod 


| rival guaranteed anywhere in the U. Ss. Ih 
i Iowa Bind Com. 





| lustrated catalogue free. 
| pany, Des Moines, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOVS 


Patents 

Patents that PROT ECT—Onur three books 
for inventors mailed on receipt of six cents 
stamps. R.S. & A.B. Lacey, Rooms 18 to 
28 Pacific Bldg., Washington, D.C. Es. 
tablished 1869. 

I SELL PATENTS; to buy or having 
one to sell, write Chas. A. Tao fe Maveal 
Life Bldg , Buffalo, N. Y. 














Photography 
PHOTO-FINISHING for Amateurs, 
promptly by mail. Highest Grade Work, 
Best Materials. Enlarging a_ Specialty, 
Write for Price Card. Tonsil Offers, 
Sample Print. Robert Johnston, Dept. L. 
Kodaks and Supplies, Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 
Cigars Ms 
DOLLAR bili sent Henry Dehmel, 
Wheeling, W. Va. He will send to your 
home or office one box of 50 mild, sweet 
genuine American Havana Panatella cigars 
made by skilled, male hand workmen under 
sanitary conditions. Yourun no risk, smoke 
10, if unsatisfactory return balance. Money’ 
back. Reference Bradstreet. 
j For Authors. 
AUTHORS.— Expert examination, criti- 
cism and revision of your work. Manu- 
scripts prepared for the publisher*and placed. 
High-grade service by thorough feaes 
workers. Circular. Address H. A. Stern, 
Sec., Authors’ Revision Bureau, 2400 Sev- 
enth Ave., N. Y. City. 


Entertainments 

NEW MONEY MAKING IDEA FOR 
Fairs. ‘‘Capt. Kidd’s Treasure Chest” 
Outfit, (price $1.00) free with $5.00 order 
for Grab Bag Novelties at Wholesale prices 
of 25¢., 50c., or $1.00 per Doz. Catalogue free, 
The Entertainment en. g9-4th Ave., N.Y. 

Postal Cards 

PHOTO POSTALS. ‘The Best of All 
Souvenirs.”” Your own best photo repro- 
duced on charming cards. One dozen 60 cts. 
Two dozen $100. O. D. Petersen, 115 W. 
Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 

Miniatures 

MINIATURE Portraits. Ivory or Por- 
celain, $25. High-grade work from any pic- 
ture. Old miniatures copied. Write Alfred 
W. Partrick, 18 Pier St., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Astral Readings . 

YOUR CHARACTER, possibilities and 
prospects accurately depicted by the laws of 
Astral Science. Send birth date and 2 ct. 
stamp forsample Reading. Alcor L. Mizaro, 























Bridgeport, Conn. 








D> you ever stop to think what the name, “The 
Literary Digest,” 


A “Digest,” a concentration, of current literature. 


means > 





of this country ? 
Your advertisement will be read by 


THE LITERARY DIGEST: 


Address... 


for 12 insertions. 





The demand for such a paper is among one class of people only—busy people. 

The others have time aan the newspapers—they don’t need a “digest. 

But here’s the question: Have those folks with plenty of time the means to 
do business with you? Or do you want to make connections with the 
busy, progressive, thinking, planning, hustling, succeeding men and women 


appears in The Literary Digest Classified Columns. 
MAIL THIS SPECIAL COUPON TO-DAY. 


Please publish enclosed...... line advertisement....... times in 
your CLASSIFIED COLUMNS, under heading “...........2.++: » for 
which I enclose $........ 

ane RET Se ; Pyisteiciseitee sis isa Siesare 


Rate, 50 cents per line (6 words). 


No Advertisement of Less Than Four Lines Accepted. 


750,000 of these successes if it 


eeeeee 


Discounts 5% for 6 and 10% 








Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers, 
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Books At Very Special Prices 


These are regular editions, bearing the imprints of the best publishers, & come to us 


(the largest book outlet in the country), at such figures that we can offer them at a 
fraction of their former prices. : 


It would be a mistake to confound them with the poorly made books, printed on 


cheap paper, that are made to sell at low prices & are often advertised as great bargains. 
The quantities are limited & the prices hold good only while the present stock lasts. 


THIRTY YEARS OF MUSICAL LIFE IN LONDON. 
A YEAR OF CENTURY By Hermann Klein. With more than 10 illustrations from photo- 
MAGAZINE FOR $1.75 


graphs. 8vo. Publisher's price, $2.40. Our special price, 
MADE TO SELL FOR $5.50 


85 cents. 
Year Ended October, 1995 





FORTY-FIVE YEARS UNDER THE FLAG. 
By Winfield Scott Schley. Illustr ed, 8vo Gilt top. Publisher’s 
price, $3.00. Our special price, $1.50. 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 
By Prof. John Bach McMaster. 8vo. 23 full-page illustrations. 
Publisher's price, $2.00 net. Our special price, 75 cents. | 
THE a BECKETS OF “ PUNCH.” 
Memories of father and sons, By Arthur William & Becket. 8vo. 
Gilt top. Publisher’s price, $4.00. Qur special price, 65 


cents. " 4 : 
Recollections of a working journalist. Gilbert 4 Becket (the 


father) was the firm & constant companion of Dickens & Thack- 


Two volumes, handsomely bound in olive-green cloth— 
over 1900 pages of the choicest reading matter, liberally 
embellished with illustrations, including fine examples of 
color printing. 

Contains nearly all of Ambassador White’s autobiography. 

















__ eray. 
GREAT RACES OF MANKIND. WILLIAM PENN AS A FOUNDER OF TWO COMMON- | 
By John Clark Ridpath, LL.D. An account of the ethnic origin, WEALTHS. 


primitive estate, early migrations, social evolution & present 
conditions & promise of the principal families of men, together 
with a preliminary inquiry on the time, place & manner of the 
beginning, profusely illustrated with colored plates, race maps 
& charts, type pictures, sketches & diagrams. dition de Luxe, 
each set signed by the author. 8 vols. Large octavo cloth, paper 
labels, top edges gilt. Publisher’s price, $60. Our Special 
price, $17.50. 


DUMAS, ALEXANDRE. : 
Romances. Marie Antoinette Edition. Printed in clear & beautiful 
type, & illustrated with one hundred full-page plates by noted 
rench & American artists, including Everet Van Muyden, 
Eugene Courboin, Edmund H, Garrett, Eugene Grivaz, Gustave 
Dore, E. Abot, Felix Oudart, etc. 34 vols. Cloth binding, gilt 
tops, paper label. Publisher’s price, $59.50. Our special 
price, $28.75. 


WASHINGTON, GEORGE, LIFE AND TIMES. 
By Schroeder-Lossing. Revised, enlarged & enricht ; & with an 


By Augustus C. Buell, author of ‘‘ Paul Jones, the Founder of the 
American Navy.” Illustrated. Gilt top. 12mo. 
price, $2.25. Our special price, 85 cents. 

MEMORIES OF FIFTY YEARS. 

By Lester Wallack. With an introduction by Lawrence Hutton. 
Numerous portraits, views, fac-similes, etc. .12mo. Ptiblisher’s 
price, $1.50. Our special price, 50 cents. 

The result of an effort to catch & preserve the familiar talk of a 
veteran of the stage. 


THE STAGE REMINISCENCES OF MRS, GILBERT. 
Edited by Charlotte M. Martin. With many portraits & other 
illustrations from rare sources. 12mo. Publisher’s price, $2.00. 
Our special price, 50 cents. 
A YEAR OF THE WORLD’S WORK. 
May, 1902 to April, 1903, inclusive. Handsomely bound in cloth. 
2 vols. Publisher’s price, $5.00. OQurspecial price, 75 cents. 
THE TRUST: ITS BOOK. 
A Pape ie Doda: } on this 5 Sea eg eat by oe gt dee 
; F é 5 : . C. T. Dodd, James J. Hill, Senator Hanna, President Roose- 
introduction by Edward C. Towne, B.A. Illustrated with 52 velt, Lord Roseberry, Recent B. Reed & fifty other prominent 


full- ings. Is. mo. Publisher’s price 00. : ; ; 
Gut Seactal avien, $1.50. om atadiacates pone 1z2mo. Publisher’s price, $1.25. Our special price, 25 
cents. 


PRESENT SUCCESSFUL OPPORTUNITIES. = 
Being a revised edition of ‘‘ Acres of Diamonds.” ee H. A Set of Books You Ought to Have in Your Home 


Conwell, D.D., Pastor of the Baptist Temple of Philadelphia. 
Illustrated. 8vo. Publisher's price, $2.00. Our special 


Publisher's 





Other contributors are William 


price, 75 cents. 


PENNSYLVANIA: PROVINCE AND STATE. 
Describing the scenery of Pennsylvania at the time of Penn’s com- 
ing, a description of the various Indian tribes & of the Dutch 
& Swedes living in the Jower counties. Penn’s reasons for adopt- 
ing the Quaker faith, his purchase of Pennsylvania and voyages 
to America, his work as a Constitution maker and ruler; in short 
the founding & growth of one of the most unique political ex- 
periments in history. The narrative is carried down to 1790; 


The Great Republic 


It is a history in 4 volumes of the 
United States. Not a dead history — 
but a live, throbbing story of the 
growth of the country that reads like 
a novel. 

Accurate, of course. Every subject 
is treated by a specialist. 

President Roosevelt describes the 
battle of Erie. General Sherman tells 
his own story of ‘“‘ Sherman’s March 


Swinton, James Schouler, Benjamin 
Franklin, William . Prescott, 
oe Irving, George & Hubert 
croft, 
Stop at the Book Store & look*the 
pages over—or write for a full descrip- 
tive circular. 


The books were formerly sold at $12.50 
to $20. Our special prices now are: 


covers the subject of immigration, highways & transportation, = a — Cloth binding, $3.50 a set 

society, dress & amusements, religion, education & literature. Henry Cabot Lodge describes the Malf-leather, $4.50 a set 
By Albert S. Bolles, Ph.D., LL.D., of the University of Pennsyl- “early days of discontent” in pre-e Three-quarter calf, : 

vania & Haverford College. 2 vols. 8vo, Publication price, revolutionary times. $6.50 2 set 





$5.00. Our special price, $2.50. 








A New Arrangement for Selling Novels 


By special arrangement between authors, publishers & ourselves a series of novels, each an original by a well-known 
author, is now being brought out, a new book a month, to be sold at 50 Cents Each Instead of $1.08. These books 
are planned to be equal in printing, binding, illustrations, number of pages & in all other ways to a regular $1.08 novel. 


SO FAR THESE NEW BOOKS ARE READY: 















































Rezanov. A Magnificent Pen Picture of A Rockin the Baltic. By Robert Barr. Doc Gordon. By MaryE. Wilkins-Freeman. 
a Great Man. By Gertrude Atherton, The Man Between. By AmcliaE. Bar. The House of Defense. By E. F. 
author of ‘*The Conquerer.’’ The Lady Evelyn. By Max Pemberton. Benson. 
ORDER FROM EITHER OF OUR STORES 
| PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER NEW se, 





Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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NO CRUISE! NO CROWD! 
BUT A 3 MONTHS’ TOUR 
OF THE ORIENT! 


A Select Limited Party will leave New 
York, January 12th, 1907, traveling in a 
genteel, leisurely way, with sufficient time 
to see every place visited intelligently, 
and under Experienced Management. 
Everything First-class. Eleventh An- 
nual Tour. 

For full particulars, address 
MR. CHAS. F. PECK 
469 West 152d Street, New York 








BY-WAYS OF LITERATURE. tienttut Sessays by 


Davip H. WHEELER, D.D., LL.D. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 25 cts. 














Valuable reference ma 
25 cts. in full colors, on Neves 
paper, 42x64 inches, 
mounted on rollers, edges bound in 
cloth. Shows our island possessions, 
Pacific Ocean cables, railway lines and 
other features of Japan, China, Man- 


churia, Korea and the Far East. Sent 
on receipt of 25 cents in stamps. 


W. B. KNISKERN, P. T. M., Chicago, Ill. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY 























By training in your own home. Our system of pres 
ent day nursing is invaluable to the practical 
nurse or the beginner. 

Endorsements by physicians, nurses and patients, 

More than a thousand graduates earning $10 to 
$30 weekly. 

Write for our explanatory ‘Blue Book.” 

THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING, 

881 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y, 











TO TRANSATLANTIC TOURISTS. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


‘The Travelers’ Handbook”’ is just what you will 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Faonk & Wagnalis Company, New York need. Full of hints. $1.00. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 


























—I! pany, 44-60 E 23d St., New York. eae eects eo oie gn oe Re me 
UNIVERSITY ° 
TRAVEL || EAGER TOURS TABET'S 


The leadership of Uni- 
versity men, the inspiration of scholarly interpretation, 
the restfulness of leisurely and intelligent travel. 


Egypt This is the first tour ever offered covering 
Palestine | the histori: and classic Mediterranean in 
Syria a leisurely and scholarly way. Sail Feb. 


Greeee 2nd, S.S, Republic. Write for circular. 
Bureau of University Travel, 19 Trinity Pl., Boston 


GOING ABROAD? SIP into 
your satch- 
el *‘ The Traveller’s Handbook.” It’s dif- 
ferent from all others and indispensable 
for your comfort. 12 mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 
and London. 
53 with a 
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ber of Parliament. Go with 

him, as he sees everything and calls on 

the important personages. 12 mo. Cloth, 

75 cts. Paper, 15 cts. Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, New York and London. 

CLARK’S 9th Annual 


ORIEN Cruise, Feb. 7, 07, 70 days, by 


chartered S. S, “ Arabte” 16,000 tons. 3 Tours Round 
the World FRANK C.CLARK, 96 B’way, New York. 






















TO THE ORIENT 


Three months’ tour, $760. 
First-class throughout. 
Illustrated booklets of 

Spring and Summer Tours. 

THE EAGER TOURS 

6s0 Union Trust Bld’g 
Baltimore, Md. 








Paris OUT OF DOORS 


F. Berkeley Smith has written 
another delightful book—“ Parisians Out 
of Doors.” ‘‘Smith’s book would make 
a wooden Indian part with his cigars.’’ 
—Fred’k Remington. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 
and London. 


EUROPE ‘elect 3" tour $250 
New Plans for travel. Information free. 
Rey. L. D. TEMPLE, Watertown Z, Mass 








HIGH CLASS 


a TOURS 
CAIRO mz NILE». 
JERUSALEM to BEYROUT, by caravan, via the 
Sea of Galilee, Damascus, Baalbec, etc. A 
limited and select party sailing Jan. 26, by 
Kaiser W. der Gr. Write for program. 

SALIM G. TABET, 170 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


FRIGA.4* IN, with Sir Samuel 
W. Bakere-will be most in- 
teresting. His book ‘‘ In the Heart of 
Africa,’”’ gives a thrilling account of his 
experiences. 12 mo, Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 
25cts. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 














H A Book of T: 1 fe 
To-Day on the Nile the traveler by Dr. 


H. W. Dunning, well known as foremost Orien- 
talist, Net, $2.50. Send for descriptive circular. 
H, W. DUNNING & CO., 102 Cong’! House, Boston. 


Round the World Tour 


q@Special select party—strictly first-class 
Warrangements—leaves in NOVEMBER, 
® Address, for Illustrated Itinerary, Mrs, 
<M. A. CROSLEY, 22 East 45th Street, 
pNew York City, or 308 East 15th Street, 
oindianapolis, Ind. 


“IN LONDON TOWN” you 


see and meet the real British character 

and get alongside of the real Johnny 
Bull. F. Berkeley Smith has access every- 
where, Read his book if you have been 
to London. It will please you. Read it 
if you haven’t been—its next best to going, 
Brim full of truth. Copiously illustrated, 
$1.50 net. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
New York and London. 
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JUST THE BOOK FOR MOTHERS 


THE HEALTH-CARE 
OF THE BABY 


By LOUIS FISCHER, M.D., Attending Physician 
to the Riverside and Willard Parker 
Hospitals, New York City 


Endorsed by Physicians Everywhere, Your own Physician 
Included. The Medical Press Enthusiastic: 

























“The finest thing ever written on Just Ready in the Standard Nature Series 


Balzac.” —Henry James. 


BALZAC 


A Critical Study 
By HIPPOLYTE ADOLPHE TAINE 
Translated, with an Appreciation of Taine, 
by Lorenzo O’RourkE 

A study that is at once scholarly 
and fascinating. Taine gives his views 
of the great romancer, and the human 
touch added by anecdote and illustra- 
tion holds the every-day reader’s at- 
tention. There’s room for such books 
as this. 

Commended by the Press, 


“It is refreshing to come across a bit of genu- 
ine literary criticism —analytical, scholarly, 
trenchant. . . . There has never been a more 
incisive and decisive piece of critical writing 
on Balzac than this.”— Pittsburg Gazette. 

“*This volume is an excellent translation.”— 
Milwaukee Sentinel. 


32mo, Cloth, Frontispiece. $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
NEW YORK and LONDON 


I. 
A MANUAL OF COMMON 
BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS 


of America and Europe. Reproduced in 
Natural Colors with their common and 
scientific names. 25 cents net. 


II. 
AMANUAL OF COMMON AMER- 
ICAN AND EUROPEAN INSECTS. 


Reproduced in Natural Colors with their 
common and scientific names. 25 cents net. 


*“*Very practical and thorough.”—Journal of Medi- 
cine, Louisville. 


** Meets in a high degree the needs of mothers. 
Scientific but thoroughly practical.’’—Medical Fort- 
nightly, St. Louis. 

‘Remarkably lucid and concise. Cannot fail to be 
appreciated by any intelligent mother or nurse.”—The 
Medical Bulletin, Philadelphia. 

**It is a book a physician can have no doubts about. 
It isjust the book to give a mother.”—Southern Cali- 
fornia Practitioner, Los Angeles. 

**A small but excellent handbook for mothers and 
nurses. We predict that it will find its way into the 
homes of hundreds of young mothers when physicians 
see it and recognize its worth.”—Eclectic Medical 
Gleaner, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


12mo, cloth. 75 cents net; by mail, 82 cents. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York 





These are two of a forthcoming series of Nature 
Manuals, 544x3}4 inches— (pocket size), prepared under 
the supervision of William Beutenmuller, curator of 
the Department of Entomology, American Institute of 
Natural History, New York. They are exactly and 
beautifully executed in colors. 


32m, 50 pp. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 


25 cents each net 


























FOR PHYSICIANS 


The Influence of the Mind on the Body 


By Dra. PAUL DUBOIS, University of Berne 
Translated by L. B. GALLATIN 
**A very valuable and interesting little book. There is | 
food for thought in, above, below, and all around every 
line.””— Me tical Counselor, Chicago. 
Cloth, 50 cents net ; by mail 54 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 


KING LEOPOLD'S RULE IN AFRICA. A de- 
tailed and circumstantial indictment of Belgian misrule 
in the Congo State, by Epmunp D. Mork, author of 
“ Affairs in West Africa,’”’ 2tc. 8vo, cloth, illustrated 
with 26 half-tones and 2 maps, 490 pages. $3.75. Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, Pubs., New York. 

OF PARIS AND 


THE MUSICAL CIRCLES °* WANNA 


The great masters and their methods are realistically 
pictured in ‘‘ Your Loving Nell.’’ The book is a series 
of letters depicting the experiences of an American 
woman, Mrs. Nelly Gore, who studied music abroad. 
12mo, cloth, 231 pages. $1.00. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, New York and London. 
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ESARHADDON, KING OF ASSYRIA, AND 
OTHER STORIES. Three allegorical stories, by 
Leo Toxstoy. Small 12mo, cloth, 64 pages iflus- 
trated. g0c. net. (Hour-Glass Series.) Funk Wag- 
nalls Company, Pubs., New York. 





The Perfect Perpetual Calendar 
Simplest, most reliable: 50 cents. Post-free. Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York. 
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Greatest Novels 


of the Year 


Strong, virile, romantic, full of American 
love and adventure—something to delight 
all book lovers. 


THE CASSOWARY 


By Stanley Waterloo 


Author of “ Zhe Story of Ab.” This book will 
delight all red blooded men and women. 
Primarily a love story, it is full of adventure 
and human interest. 12 mo. Cloth, 12 [llus. $1.50 


JOHN DORN, Promoter 


By Charles Eugene Banks 


Author of ‘A Child of the Sun.” A beautiful 
love story of modern finance with an 
idealistic trend. 12 mo. Cloth, 16 Iilus. $1.50 


POKER JIM, Gentleman 
By G. Frank Lydston 


A story of the old time Californian mining 
camps by a native son of the Golden West. 
12 mo. Cloth, 7 Iliustrations, $1.00. 


SUZANNE 
By Lillyan Shatftner 


A mighty interesting novel of modern 
society. 12 mo. Cloth, 12 Illustrations, $1.50. 


For Sale by all book sellers, or post paid 
on receipt of price, by 
























MONARCH BOOK COMPANY 
121 Plymouth Place, CHICAGO, ILL. 











Just Published 


THE 


INCUBATOR 
BABY 


By Ellis Parker Butler 
Author of “Pigs is Pigs,” etc. 





The baby in this story will tug 





9 
“Marjorie at your heart strings so that 
Wei ght:— you will want to cuddle her 
1 Ib. 8 07. in your arms and adopt her for 
Deliciously life 
Sweet, s 
Intelligent In a gently satirical way the author 
and Human. #does for wee little “Marjorie” what 
She Ernest Thompson Seton did for his 
Thioks ‘*Johnny Bear”—personifies his subject. 
and This big stupid world is all so strange 
Talks to this sweet wee mite of humanity! 
from Birth. Its cunning little form is not more of a 
wonder to the many curious faces that 


OED Rieke ance TNR 
gaze into the Incubator than those faces are to the little 
mite itself. Its struggles to grow in a natural way 
unhampered by rules and regulations are touchingly 
sweet and human 
Incidentally it may be said that no incubators, nurses, 

doctors or other attendants can ever satisfy the human 
longing for mother love, mother kisses and mother 
heart throbs, and this little mite tells us all this, in a 
way that is pathetic tender and true. 


1zmo Cloth Illustrated, 75 cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. 
44-60 East 23d St., New York 
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SLIP IT INTO YOUR TRUNK 


“Parisians Out of Doors” 
By F. BERKELEY SMITH 
_ The author pictures every form of out-of-door amusement 
in and about the capital of the world’s fun. With numer- 
ous drawings and photographs by the author and a water- 
color frontispiece by F. Hopkinson Smith. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 
net. Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York and London, 


CONCERNING “BLIND CHILDREN” 


By Israel Zangwill, the Philadelphia Item says: 
“This, his first volume of poems, only bears 
out the conclusion that he is a master of his craft, 
reaching out into untrodden stretches, enveloping 
his thoughts in language mystical, satiric, yet al- 
ways easily comprehensible. . . .. . Abroad 
intellectuality flows steadily along, absorbing little 
rivulets of humor, pathos, keen analysis, whole- 
some criticism and practical ideas.”’ 12mo., cloth 
ornamental cover, 14l pages. Price $1.20; mail $1.28 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York and London 


Just Published 
MISERERE 


BY MABEL WAGNALLS 
Author of ‘‘ Stars of the Opera,” ete. 

A brief, but beautiful romance in which the 
discovery of a sweet and powerful voice leads ulti- 
mately to a climax as thrilling as the death scene 
in ‘“* Romeo and Juliet.” The story is told with 
simple grace and directness and is singularly pathet- 
ic and forceful. 


FLLA WHEELER WILCOX SAYS :—“‘It is perfectly delight- 
ful. The theme is new and interesting.” 


Hour Glass Series. Small 12 mo. cloth, 
illustrated, go cents net. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 





























SENT FOR EXAMINATION 


40 per cent on 
Owing to a complication of copyright which has 


e @ 
Cut in Price , 
arisen, the publishers of the NEW AMERICANIZED 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA have arranged that after a certain date in the near 
future their great work of reference shall be withdrawn absolutely from the market. 

The arrangement finds the publisher with a large and revised edition in stock 
which must be sold before acertain date; and in his dilemma he turns to us as the only 
house in America whose cash resources and tremendous powers of distribution are equal 
to the task of merchandising these books within the time limit. 

We know that the task is impossible even to ourselves, unless we can offer the public a 
bargain at once obvious and overwhelming; and ,our conditions are made in accordance. 


WE ARE CUTTING 40 PER CENT FROM THE PUBLISHERS’ PRICE. 


THE NEW AMERICANIZED ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA CANNOT BE PURCHASED AFTER 
THE TINE LIMIT SHALL HAVE EXPIRED. 




























The work contains— 
15 volumes 
9x 614 inches in size 
10,000 double columns 
37,000 biographies 
Over 100 superb maps 


eo apa nae 


Hundreds of priceless 
illustrations, many 
of them in 

color 


THE NEW AMERICANIZED 


Encyclopedia Britannica 


answers every question, resolves every doubt and 
settles every dispute. 

It is first in authority, first in wealth of information, 
but latest in date of publication. 

It includes among its contributors the greatest au- 


It is thoroughly up to date, including the latest in- 
formation on airships, wireless telegraphy, the Russo- 
Japanese War, etc. é 

The popularity of this monumental work is firmly 
established. Thousands have been sold; and the pub> 
thorities, including such immortals as Huxley, Dar- | lishers were depending on success even greater in the 
win, Tyndall, and Herbert Spencer. future than has crowned their efforts in the past. 

THERE WILL NEVER AGAIN BE SUCH AN OPPORTUNITY FOR CYCLOPADIA BUYERS 
This cyclopeedia is the BEST without question, yet the peculiar circumstances 
place it within your reach for a limited period at an unprecedented price. 


$1.00 SECURES THE SET 


Fill up and send us the accompanying coupon, and we will send you, 
prepaid, a complete set of the New Americanized Encyclopedia Britannica, 
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CASH FOR BACK NUMBERS 
For copies of the Literary Digest whole numbers 787, 789, 


Siegel 
Cooper 


Co. 
New York 





which you may examine at your leisure and return at our expense if for 
any reason it fails to satisfy you. Don’t send any money with the coupon. 





If you like the books, you pay just one dollar and the entire set is 


780,799, 792, 793, 821, 824 and semi-annual Indexes for vols. ours from that time forth. Balance may be paid in small monthly 


can Send on approv- 
al, 








16,18, 20, and 24, returned to us at once by mail, in good con- prepaid, a com- 
dition, we will remit ten cents per copy, or apply amount instalments. ne aplete set hd BF 
on subscriptiou. Funk & WaGnatts Co., Publishers, You see the actual set before deciding to purchase and we 4 on poner 
44-60 East 23d Street, New York ; | guarantee that xo agent will call on you under any circum- Po MEM or special price of 

stances. $46.00. If the set is satis- 





factory I agree to pay thereon 
$1.00 as Club Fee within 5 days 
after receipt of goods, and $2. 
each month thereafter, for 18 
months. Title to remain in Siegel 
Cooper Co. till the full purchase 
price has been paid. If the books 
are not satisfactory, I am to notify you, 
and hold them subject to your order. 


How to Attain and Maintain Perfect Health 


NERVES IN ORDER, or 
The Maintenance of Health 


« By ALFRED T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 

If your health is out of order, slightly or seriously, 
this book will show you how to put it straight again, or, 
better still, if you are in perfect health and wish your 
life machinery to run smoothly to a happy old age, this 
book will show you how it can be done. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


The publishers sold these books at $75.00 for the half ¢Y 
morocco set, and $60.00 for the cloth. Our bargain 
price in the view of the fact that the books must be 
sold at once is only $46.00 for the half morocco and 
$37.00 for the cloth, payable in small monthly 
instalments. 


SIEGEL COOPER CO., - 
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THE INCOMPARABLE 


WHITE 


| THE CAR FOR SERVICE 





New Models of the White Steam Car. 


We will shortly offer a new car of 30 steam horse power which will be larger, 
roomier, stronger, and far more speedy than any which we have previously made. 
In its construction it will follow the general lines of the well-known White System, 
but with numerous important improvementssuggested by the study and experience 
of the year. The various elements of the power plant—engine, generator, con- 
denser, etc.—will be of increased dimensions, and every part of the car will be 
brought up to a new standard of strength, more than proportionate to the increase 
in power. This car, to be known as the Model “G,” will be fitted with two dis- 
tinct styles of body: a Pullman body, seating seven, and a touring body, seating 
five (illustrated above), and having most ample provision for carrying baggage. 

We will also offer a smaller car, to be known as the Model “H,” which will 
closely resemble the present highly successful and popular Model “F,” although 
the new car will have a somewhat shorter wheel-base. In the Model “H,”’ which 
will be conservatively rated at 20 steam horse power, will be incorporated a num- 
ber of the improvements which will be found in our new Model “G,” 





A circular descriptive of the new models will be mailed on request. 


WHITE siti COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO | 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


OUR MISUNDERSTANDING WITH JAPAN. 


OLITICAL maneuvering in San Francisco under the shadow 
of the pending elections is the apparent cause of a situation 
which remainsa source of embarrassment to our Government, and 
for a time seemed to imperil the friendly relations between this 
country and Japan. The trouble is immediately due to a recent 
action of the San Francisco Board of Education, which decrees 
that Japanese students be debarred from the public schools and 
received only at the separate school for Orientals in Clay Street, 
a school already attended by Chinese and 
Korean children. In defense of this action— 
which is said to be a concession to organized 
labor’s: growing dislike for the Japanese— 
Secretary Leffingwell, of the Board of Edu- 
cation, replying to the protest of the Japa- 
nese Consul, K. Hyeno, cites article 10, sec- 
tion 1662, of the school law of the State of 
California, which says: “ Trustees shall have 
the power . . . to establish separate schools 
for Indian children and for children of Mon- 
golian or Chinese descent. When such sepa- 
rate schools are established, Indian, Chinese, 
or Mongolian children must not be admitted 
into any other.” 

On the other hand, Viscount Aoki, Japa- 
nese Ambassador at Washingion, has infor- 
mally represented to Secretary Root that the 
course of the San Francisco authorities 
amounts to a contravention of Japan’s treaty 
rights secured by the Treaty of 1894. In Japan 
the immediate result of the board’s action, 
according to dispatches from Tokyo, was a 
storm of popular indignation. The American 
protest against her program in Manchuria, 
the killing of Japanese poachers, the attacks 
by John D. Rockefeller on Japan’s commercial trickery, the Ha- 
waiian exclusion policy, the public insults to Professor Omori, 
and Congressman Kahn’s war threats, states the Tokyo corre- 
spondent to the New York Swz, aroused little feeling in Japan; 
but “the exclusion of Japanese children from the public schools 
cuts this child-loving nation to the quick.” We are told that 
the Tokyo Kokumin reminds its readers of President Roose- 
velt’s informal assurances that there will be no conflict between 
America and Japan during his Administration, and other papers 
in that city, among them the /277 Shimpo, emphasize the local 
character of the “ outrage.” Nevertheless, as Viscount Aoki as- 
serts in a recent interview, “there is much misunderstanding in 
Japan concerning the true situation.” 

The embarrassment caused ir. Washington, say dispatches 
from that city, is due to the fact that the Administration is con- 





fornian. 





SECRETARY METCALF, 
Who is sent to San Francisco as the special 
commissioner of the President to investigate 
the discrimination against Japanese children 


by the school authorities there. 


fronted with the question of States’ rights. A parallel case was 
the killing of Italians in Louisiana in 1889, a matter ini the redress 
of which Washington was powerless, as the affair rested entirely 
under the jurisdiction of the State officials. That situation re- 
sulted’ in the withdrawal of the Italian Minister. A curious out- 
come of the present situation, however, is that for the first time in 
the history of the United States the Sixth Article of the Consti- 
tution may be invoked to compel local authorities within a State 
to respect the provisions of a treaty, says a Washington dispatch. 
To quote from the New York 7yibune: 


“Previous administrations have remained helpless or supine in 
the face of local action which as seriously embarrassed the nation 
in its relations with foreign Powers, and 
outrages within the boundaries of the States 
have gone unpunished by the Federal Gov- 
ernment because of the belief that the Fede- 
ral Government was without jurisdiction. It 
has remained for Elihu Root, the present 
Secretary of State, to enunciate the principle 
that the Constitution of the United States 
affords ample authority to compel observance 
by a State of the provisions of an international 
treaty. Article VI. of the Constitution of the 
United States declares: 

“This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof, and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land; and the judges in every State 
shall be bound thereby, anything in the ¢on- 
stitution or laws of any State to the contrary 
notwithstanding.’ 

“ Confident that Secretary Root is correct in 
his belief that there is full authority under. 
the Constitution, the Administration will 
promptly endeavor to put a stop to those 
discriminations against Japanese citizens 
which local authorities within the State of 
California have been and are practising.” 

In San Francisco the interest seems to 
center largely in the local aspects of the situ- 
Dr. Johnson, of the Interdenominational Missions Con- 
gress in session at Oakland, appeared before the Board of Edu- 
cation and condemned its action as “unjust, unwise, un-American, 
untimely, unchristian, and unfair.” 

Dispatches state that local anti-Japanese feeling is focused in 
the “ Japanese and Korean Exclusion League,” an organization re- 
cruited largely from labor ranks. So powerful is this feeling that the 
platforms of both political parties contain planks demanding the 
exclusion of Japanese from the country. Zhe New World,a 
Japanese newspaper published in San Francisco, reports an in- 
dignation meeting at which Dr. Miyakawa, a lawyer, suggested 
injunction or mandamus proceedings for getting rid of the diffi- 
culty. Zhe /apanese-American, of the same city, makes this ap- 
peal: : 


He is a Cali- 


ation. 


“Our brethren, the students of the public school, we hope that 
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not one of you will attend the separate school for the time being. 
Your parents and friends will devise a good plan for you. But 
if any one of you should attend the separate school, it might give 
an excuse for the Board of Education to claim that some of our 
Japanese school children like to attend the separate school.” 


A test case will come to trial on November 5, when the Board 
of Education will be asked to show cause why an injunction com- 
pelling the reinstatement of I. Yasuhara, a Japanese pupil recently 
excluded from the Pacific Heights grammar-school, should not be 
issued. Meanwhile the press generally throughout the country 
deplore the misunderstanding towhich the board’s action has 
given rise in Japan, and dwell upon the resultant embarrassment 
at Washington. “What can the Federal Government do about 
it?” asks the Boston 7yvauscrip/, as “it has no control over the 
domestic affairs of a State or city other than the city of Washing- 
ton and the cities of its outlying possessions.” One of the diffi- 
culties of American diplomacy, remarks the Boston Hera/d, has 
always been “ to make clear to Europe the sometimes embarrags- 
ing complications arising from the ¢-p/uribus-unum character of 
our Government.” Zhe Evening Sun (New York) suggests that 
it looks like more work for Secretary Taft, “ the great pacificator,” 
who “is just the man to explain to the Japanese the intricacies of 
our federal system.” The Japanese Ambassador, who protests 
against indignities heaped upon “poor, innocent little Japanese 
children,” understands the situation, but will find if difficult to 
present it clearly to his countrymen, says 7he Fvening Post (New 
York). Thus we read: 


“He can not readily explain that, the Chinese issue no longer 
being available as a stepping-stone to high office, an unscrupulous 
California editor began an anti-Japanese campaign a couple of 
‘years ago for the express purpose of winning a seat in the Senate. 
Were the mass of the Japanese people familiar with our internal 
affairs, they would realize that this would-be Senator was merely 
imitating numerous Southern politicians who, in default of any 
other issue, raise a hue and cry about negro domination and racial 
decadence whenever they are after office. This is largely the ex- 
planation of the attacks upon the Japanese in California. It is 
the kind of campaign that Mr. Hearst would delight in. Down 
with the Japanese! is not quite so effective a cry as Denis Kear- 
ney found the down-with-the-Chinese slogan to be, because there 
are not yet one hundred thousand Japanese in all the United 
States ; still, it may be made to serve the purpose with labor men 
and ignorant voters.” 


Altho Mr. Roosevelt can do nothing but plead with California 
to mend her ways, adds the same paper, that State will do well to 
heed the warning, as trade with Japan is one of its and the nation’s 
great assets. Moreover: 


“Viewed from a broader aspect, the friendship of Japan is 
something the United States can not afford tothrowaway. Count 
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Okuma has just said that the United States and Japan ‘are the 
two great powers in the new world of the future.’ A serious mig. 
understanding between them would be injurious to the whole 
world.” 


Emphasizing the narrowly localized character of the anti. 
Japanese feeling, the papers agree that it does not exist east of 
California, and that any attempt on the part of that State to excite 
race hatred against Orientals throughout the country would be 
treated with derision. The Baltimore ews finds it “ impossible 
to avoid a feeling of acute sadness” in contemplating the strain 
put upon Japan’s friendship for us. And the Washington Eye. 
ning Star speaks out emphatically as follows: 


“To the extent that there has been any actual outbreak of anti- 
Japanese feeling anywhere in this country the people of the United 
States have occasion to be ashamed of themselves. To the ex. 
tent, on the other hand, that the Japanese people are holding the 
whole American people responsible for a few incidents chiefly the 
result of disturbed conditions on the Pacific Coast, they are unjust 
to this country....... 

“If the people of the coast are in truth engaged in any form of 
anti-Japanese crusade, or are showing a prejudice against the 
Japanese, they are open to the emphatic condemnation of the 
whole people of this country. 

“Our interests in the Far East, to speak commercially, are too 
heavy and important to be placed in jeopardy by a wanton insult 
of the dominant power. Our good faith as a nation is pledged to 
the observance of certain international proprieties. Let proper 
representations be made to the Japanese people that will repu- 
diate the mistakes and follies of those who are now engaged in 
this foolish, dangerous propaganda,” ij 


Says the New York G/ode, commenting upon the sending of 
Secretary Metcalf to the scene of trouble: 


“The action of the President is commendable, and bears the 
highest mark of friendly indulgence. It is an earnest to Japan 
and to all other nations of our sensibility not only to their claims 
of highly questionable rights but also of our desire to indulge their 
prejudices so far as we may. Presumably the Japanese Govern- 
ment understands our form of government—whatever may be the 
ignorance of the Japanese people with respect to it—and so under- 
standing it must appreciate all the more the almost gratuitous solic- 
itude for their peace of mind displayed by the President. 

“The institution of a suit in the United States Circuit Court at 
San Francisco citing the Board of Education of. that city to show 
cause why an injunction should not issue compelling the reinstate- 
ment of a Japanese student excluded from one of the grammar 
schools is also a move which, viewed in the large, may be consid- 
ered one of indulgent diplomacy, Like the action of the Presi- 
dent in sending the Secretary of Commerce and Labor to San 
Francisco, it would seem to be almost purely sentimental. As 
such, of course, it is merely accessory to the greater act. The 
action from Washington is the thing which will be talked of in 
foreign press and chancellery.” 
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HE CAN’T HIDE THE BUNCH BEHIND HIM—THE CURTAIN JS TOO THIN. 
—Opper in the New York American. 
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A VOTE FOR HUGHES IS A VOTE FOR THIS. 
—Sullivant in the New York American, 


SOME HEARST AMMUNITION. 





























HEARST (INCORPORATED). 
—Macauley in the New York World. 


RETURN 


NEW YORK STATE PREDICTIONS. 


NTEREST throughout the country is excited to an altogether 
unique degree by the gubernatorial contest in New York, a 
contest in which, as the New York Commiercial and Financial 
Chronicle remarks, all well-recognized rules and precedents of 
politics have been completely upset. In the course of the battle 
the conventional alinement of Republican and Democratic parties 
has practically disappeared, and in its place appears a tendency 
to line up class against class. As a consequence the political 
prophets are at heart less confident than usual in their predictions. 
“The straws which show the way the wind blows are whirling in 
acyclone of gutter-dust,” writes Lindsay Denison in Ridgway’s, 
“and either side may, in good faith, read victory in them.” As 
already reported in these pages, there have been notable instances 
of conservative Democrats espousing the cause of the Republican 
nominee. On the other hand, Murphy, in the maiden speech of 
his career, has summoned united Tammany to the support of 
Hearst; and Bryan’s paper, Zhe Commoner, calls upon all loyal 
Democrats to give the Democratic candidate their enthusiastic 
support, since “ Mr. Hearst is making a magnificent campaign and 
is telling the people just where he stands.” Mr. Denison, after 
examining the available sources of information, finds that “ wher- 
ever Hearst’s newspapers have had a large circulation up the 
State he has cut heavily into Republican strength ; the cross-over 
from the Republican column to the Hearst column is greater than 
the tide setting in the other direction.” On the other hand, the 
unusually large registration throughout the State is interpreted by 
the Republicans to mean that those Democrats hostile to Hearst 
will come out and vote for Hughes instead of merely staying 
away from the polls.. Signs afforded by the betting have been so 
far in favor of Mr. Hughes. When the odds stood at 3 to 1 Mr. 
Hearst’s papers met the factewith the ad-captandum retort, “ At 
this moment they are betting 3 to 1 that you, the voter, are an 
idiot.” A splitting up of the labor vote consequent upon the 
dropping of Independence-League candidates from the ticket has 
been given much prominence by the anti-Hearst papers, altho 7he 
Evening Post admits that in spite of defections “Hearst will 
doubtless get a large labor vote.” Zhe Herald, Hearst’s most 
bitter opponent among the metropolitan papers, predicts, from 
preliminary canvasses, a Hughes majority of 32,800, distributed 
as follows, in the fourteen northern counties: 
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THE DEMOCRATIC ABSALOM. 
—Rogers inthe New York Heraid. 


SHOTS. 
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Even Zhe Herald, however, finds Republicans supporting 
Hearst in Chenango, and admits a Hearstward drift in the Re- 
publican forces in Chemung. One “straw” vote taken by Zhe 
Herald to test the position of the “ average voter” yielded 1,812 
for Hughes against 1,717 for Hearst and 134 doubtful, out of a 
vote of 3,718. A more extensive canvass in three boroughs by 
The World (anti-Hearst) gave Hearst a lead of t,168 in a total of 
11,548 votes. 

Individual predictions are not lacking in number, whatever their 
rating for accuracy. Senator John Raines, Republican leader of 
the Upper House of the Legislature, is quoted by 7he Evening 
Sun as declaring the election of Hughes by a large majority 
“assured.” Hearst himself, on the other hand, after his tour of 
the State, claims a plurality of 150,000. Chairman Conners, of the 
Democratic State Committee, names the same figures, but adds, 
according to Zhe Times, “It might. be 250,000, by the way things 
look.” Murphy, less committal, is content with somebody else’s 
estimate of a 74,000 majority for New York city alone. When 
a reporter remarked that “Coler got 123,000 plurality in New 
York city in 1902 and was beaten,” Murphy reminded him that in 
Coler’s year “there didn’t seem to be any Dempcrats up the 
State.” This year, he added, he “ wouldn’t be surprized if Hearst 
came down to the Bronx with a majority.” 

The Sun cites Chairman Woodruff, of the Republican State 
Committee, after interviews with thirty of the sixty-one Republi- 
can county chairmen, as reporting the situation satisfactory, from 
his point of view, in those thirty counties. Says 7he Sun: 


“ Personally a number of the county chairmen said that they had 
discovered quite a drift toward Hearst on the part of workingmen 
in a number of the smaller citiesand manufacturing towns. These 
county chairmen went on to say, however, that this was more than 
offset by the votes of thousands upon thousands of Democrats 
who would not vote for Mr. Hearst. The farmers, it was stated, 
Republicans and Democrats, are solidly for Hughes. Further 
talks with a number of these county chairmen elicited the infor- 
mation that there is a spirit of unrest all over the State.” 
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HOW LONG WILL THEY BOW DOWN? 
—Sime in New York American. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


SUGGESTIVE STATISTICS FROM AMERICA’S 
GREATEST PRISON. 


i examination of the statistics of the Missouri State Prison 

by Mr. Thomas Speed Mosby, pardon attorney to the Gov- 
ernor of Missouri, has yielded some interesting and suggestive 
facts. Of 1,794 convicts received during a recent two-year period 
Mr. Mosby finds more than one-third from twenty to twenty-five 
years of age, the age of greatest criminality being twenty-three. 
The figures further show that crimes of sex had been proportion- 
ately few among the young men; that nearly one-half the convicts 
had led temperate lives; that religion is a slightly greater deter- 
rent of crime than education ; that marriage operates against the 
criminal tendencies; that few of that number knew any trade or 
profession; and that apparently only about fourteen per cent. 
again lapse intocrime. Mr. Mosby’scomparisons indicate, more- 
over, a slightly greater proportion of criminals among the native- 
born than among the foreign-born. To give his findings in greater 
detail, as they appear in 7he North American Review: 


“Of the 1,794 convicts, 627, or more than one-third, were of the 
ages of twenty to twenty-five years, both inclusive. Of this num- 
ber, 96 were twenty years of age; 98 were twenty-one; 104 were 
twenty-two ; 132 were twenty-three; rot were twenty-four ; and 96 
were twenty-five. It thus appears that the age of greatest crim- 
inality in the period of greatest criminality is twenty-three. Of 
this younger and most numerous class of criminals, 404 of the 627 
(or nearly two-thirds) had committed crimes of violence, such as 
homicides, assaults with intent to kill, burglaries, etc., the remain- 
ing 223 having committed crimes such as larceny, forgery, and 
other crimes not involving the use of physical violence. It is thus 
shown that, in the period of greatest criminal activity, crimes of 
the daring and adventurous sort are most frequent. Singularly 
enough, it appears that the crimes involving the sexual passions 
are proportionately small among thisclass of criminals. Out of a 
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total of 135 crimes of this character, only 30 were committed by 
persons within the age of greatest criminality. Thus, altho com- 
mitting more than one-third of the total number of crimes within 
the given period, the persons within this class committed less than 
one-fourth of the sexual crimes. 

“Comparatively few of the 1,794 convicts had learned any trade 
or profession, 1,198 giving their occupation as that of day-laborers, 
and 107 more giving their occupation as that of shoemaking ; but, 
among the shoemakers there was a great proportion of ex-convicts, 
who had learned shoemaking in the prison shoe-factories, but who 
in the beginning had no occupation. The inference to be drawn 
is that the trades and professions usually act as deterrents against 
crime. Of the trades and professions, generally, no one class 
seemed to be more criminal than another, the remaining 489 con- 
victs being divided among 66 trades and professions. 

“Intemperate habits of life were not so much in evidence as 
might have been expected, 852 (or nearly one-half) having led tem- 
perate lives. Nor was there so great a lack of religion as might 
have been imagined. Of the whole number, there were 1,267, or 
more than two-thirds, who were professors of some form of relig- 
ious belief. The respective denominations to which the 1,267 
convicts belonged appear below: 
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“The percentage of illiteracy among the convicts was 26.5, 
which is four times as great as the average percentage of illiteracy 
among the non-criminal classes in Missouri. Those professing a 
belief in some form of religion constituted about 71 per cent. of 
the whole number. Those having some degree of education ag- 
gregated 73.5 per cent. The conclusion is obvious that, to a slight 
extent at least, religion is of more avail in preventing crime than 
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js education ; or, otherwise stated, that illiteracy is less dangerous 
to society than irreligion....... 

“The accepted theory that marriage tends to operate against 
the commission of crime is amply sustained by the Missouri 
statistics, less than one-third of the number mentioned being mar- 
ried persons; or, otherwise exprest, it appears that, where crime 
is committed by one married person, crimes are committed by two 
unmarried persons. ...... 

“Of the 1,794, 1,550 were in prison for the first term, 191 for 
the second term, 41 for the third term, 9 for the fourth term, 2 for 
the fifth term, and 1 for the sixth term. Thus, 86 per cent. were 
first-termers; that is to say, 86 men in every hundred were never 
in the penitentiary before. Of the remaining 14 per cent. who 
were old offenders, 191, or over 10 per cent. of the whole number, 
were in the penitentiary for the second time, while less than one- 
fifth of the 14 per cent. were in for the third time. It may there- 
fore be concluded that a large proportion of those who undergo a 
sentence in the penitentiary are deterred from again committing 
crime, and are converted again to law and order.” 


THE NEW CABINET. 


HEN President Roosevelt announced the appointment of 
Oscar S. Straus to the portfolio of Labor and Commerce, 

the cleverest of the prognosticators among the Washington corre- 
spondents confest their surprize. Zhe Ohio Sun (Columbus) calls 
the appointment “ characteristically Rooseveltian,” and notes that 
“for the first time in the history of this Republic a Hebrew will 
be a member of the President’s official family.” The New York 





MR. OSCAR S. STRAUS, 


The Jewish statesman who is to enter Roosevelt’s Cabinet as Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor. 


Tribune, while acknowledging its surprize, admits that “it is on 
all accounts an excellent selection,” and gives this estimate of Mr. 
Straus’s qualifications : 
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“Mr. Straus is a man of large business ability and experience. 
He has a wide acquaintance with commercial conditions through- 
out the world, and will be able greatly to increase the usefulness 
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ATTORNEY-GENERAL MOODY, 


The probable occupant of the seat now vacant on the Supreme 
Court bench, 


of that part of the department’s work which consists in promoting 
our foreign commerce. He is likewise a philanthropist and a 
friend of labor. He has long been usefully employed in trying to 
improve the condition of the great body of Jews who seek a refuge 
in this country. He has taken an active part, through the Civic 
Federation, in seeking to bring capital and labor into sympathetic 
cooperation. Certainly all the official powers to be vested in him 
will be intelligently applied to promote the interests of the great 
mass of workingmen, not in any spirit of demagogy, but with a 
large humanity and with a realization that the ultimate interest of 
both capital and labor is to be promoted by each giving due re- 
gard to the prosperity of the other. Mr. Straus was a trusted ad- 
viser of both President Cleveland and President McKinley and 
was in the diplomatic service under each.” 


This appointment of Mr. Straus, says the New York Evening 
Mail, will bring to the Cabinet “the experience of a student, an 
efficient public servant, and a conservative but thorough master of 
public affairs.” Dismissing as “unwarrantable prejudice” the 
sentiments of those who might object to the appointment of Mr. 
Straus on the grounds of his Jewish blood, the Philadelphia orth 
American adds, “No American who is American enough to be- 
lieve that each man should be judged wholly for what he is will 
be likely to complain of Mr. Roosevelt’s action.” Most of the 
comment on this point is similarly exprest. The New York 
Press declares that it is driven “speechless” by this appointment, 
but whether from gratification or otherwise we are not told. 

The other proposed cabinet changes receive much less attention 
in the press discussion. The forecasts of the Washington corre- 
spondents are virtually sustained by the announcements, Judging 
from the comments of many newspapers, the New York Evening 
Post is probably right in asserting that “the naming of Mr. Cor- 
telyou for the Treasury will probably excite the most interest.” 
This paper calls attention to Mr. Cortelyou’s lack of special 
training in this line, and while admitting that.“ he possesses good 
executive qualities so necessary in the Treasury,” concludes: 


“We can not help thinking it a matter of some regret, however, 
that, at a time when the question of currency retorm is coming to 
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a crisis, and when the problem of the Treasury’s relation to the 
market has been greatly complicated by Mr. Shaw’s overstepping 
of the letter of the law, the new incumbent should not be a man 
of broad experience and of matured and well-known financial 
views.” 


The New York /ournal of Commerce takes this occasion to 
denounce “ the officious meddling ” of the present Secretary of the 
Treasury and adds: 


“ There is no reason for crediting Postmaster-General Cortelyou, 
who is to take his place, with any profound knowledge or large 
ability as a financier, but that we have seldom had in the Treas- 
ury Department in recent times, hardly since the days of Hugh 
McCulloch. Mr. Cortelyou is at any rate a clearer and more 
level-headed man than the present incumbent, and will doubtless 
exercise the discretion unfortunately lodged in the office with bet- 
ter judgment. If he only exercises it less it will be an improve- 
ment.” 


Of the other changes, probably that of Mr. Bonaparte from the 
Navy Department to the Department of Justice is most discust. 
“ As Secretary of the Navy,” says the Baltimore Vews, “ he leaves 
behind him an excellent record, but in that post he was not iden- 
tified with any policy or procedure characteristically his own.” 
He is expected by Zhe Mews to blossom out in his next depart- 
ment and show his ability. Says this paper: 


“As Attorney-General, in the present condition of affairs, he 
may be expected to make a mark along lines for which both his 
temperament and his ability peculiarly fit him to do work of sig- 
nal quality. The man who is at the head of the Department of 
Justi¢e determines in large measure both the attitude of the Gov- 
ernment toward the crucial questions of law enforcement in rela- 
tion to great corporations which are now so vital, and the success 
of the Government in making its position tell in concrete results. 
Mr. Bonaparte’s ability, industry, and temper alike promise work 
of no ordinary kind along this line.” 


Comparing him with Mr. Moody, who leaves the Department 
of Justice, probably to accept the place vacated by Justice Brown 
on the Supreme Court Bench, the New York 77mes says: 


“Mr. Bonaparte in the Attorney-General’s office will be an im- 
provement upon Mr. Moody, who is a good lawyer, but has been 
too much inglined to agree with the President in all things. It is 
good for. Mr. Roosevelt to be often disagreed with. Mr. Bona- 
parte is not only a good lawyer, but he is independent to the point 
of being uncontrollable against his will and belief. Under his 
charge the Law Department will not run amuck.” 














“ Sapristi! What a lovely and expensive gift from my dear uncle!” 
— Mahoney in the Washington Evening Star.. 
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The Ohio Sun comments thus upon the geographical distriby- 
tion of the cabinet members after the proposed changes are made: 


“The State of New York will have the important portfolios of 
State and Treasury, in the persons of Mr. Rootand Mr. Cortelyou, 
and it also will have the head of the newest Government depart. 
ment, that of Commerce and Labor, to which Oscar S. Straus will 
be appointed. Maryland will have the Attorney-General, Charles 
J. Bonaparte; Ohio, the Secretary of War, William H. Taft; 
Massachusetts, the Postmaster-General, George von L. Meyer; 
California, the Secretary of the Navy, Victor H. Metcalf; Mis- 
souri, the Secretary of the Interior, Ethan Allen Hitchcock; and 
Iowa, the Secretary of Agriculture, James Wilson.” 


LONDON’S FINANCIAL SUPREMACY 
THREATENED. 


HE action of the Bank of England in suddenly raising its 
rate of discount from five to six per cent. has created an 
atmosphere of uneasiness and questioning in financial circles, 
which the discussions of the financial press reflect. The New 
York Journal of Commerce, for instance, states that the advantage 
of London in times past has been the “ abundance and cheapness 
of capital in its market,” which has resulted in its being the 
“ clearing-house of the world’s commerce.” In view of the pres- 
ent action of the Bank of England Zhe Journal of Commerce is 
then led to ask, “Is it in danger of losing that advantage?” The 
situation is thus outlined in this paper: 


“The rivalry of other financial centers has been growing 
stronger with the increase of accumulated capital elsewhere than 
in Great Britain, and there isa tendency of rates for money to seek 
a common level. If London can no longer maintain a permanent 
or general rate lower than that of other great centers of financial 
activity, she can not hold the same relation to the world’s ex- 
changes as heretofore. These will not center so exclusively in her 
‘clearing-house,’ and her dominating influence will wane. In the 
great development of industrial and commercial activity, in the 
last few years, and the vast extension of credit operations, with a 
corresponding growth of financial strength, the position of Lon- 
don appears to be becoming relatively less dominant and her 
power over the currents of exchange less controlling. High rates 
for money will check foreign drafts and loans and conserve her 
gold supply, but foreign drafts and loans and low rates for money 
have been signs of her strength, the source of which was in ample 
supplies of capital, Can the position of the past be maintained 
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THE WAGES OF REVOLUTION IS TAXES. 
—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
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in the growing rivalry of Paris, Berlin, and New York for control 
of capital and power over international exchange?” 


To the pressure from this country the present discomfiture of 
London is generally attributed. Three successive events which 
make the situation one of almost “dramatic interest” to the United 


States are pointed out by Zhe Wall Street Journal. These are: 


“First. The action of Secretary Shaw in making deposits of 
Government money against engagements of gold for import, thus 
saving to the importers the cost of interest during transit and 
putting them in a position of advantage in the world’s gold mar- 
kets. 

“Second. The action of the Bank of England in raising its rate 
of discount in the most sudden and unusual manner to 6 per cent., 
the highest rate in sixteen years. 

“Third. The announcement by Secretary Shaw that he with- 
draws his order to facilitate gold imports.” 


This is a victory for American finance, we are told, and so, ac- 
cording to this paper, “the newspaper headlines should not read 
*Shaw Comes to the Aid of Wall Street,’ but ‘Shaw Comes to the 
Aid of Threadneedle Street.’” 

The New York Journal of Commerce fails to see in this situa- 
tion a victory for which our financiers should take credit, but, 
rather, it urges that the hitch in the Bank of England’s customary 
procedure “should be taken asa cautionary signal to all the world.” 
“It may not be a signal of alarm or of immediate danger,” it 
adds, “ but it is a signal warning.” The same paper admits that 
the action of our Treasury Department has precipitated that of 
the Bank of England by encouraging shipments of gold to this 
country for the “aid of great speculative operations.” This gave 
rise to the necessity in England for the discouragement of such 
exports, and the remedy was sought in the sudden rise of the rate 
of discount. The way to recover the normal rate and relieve the 
present situation is thus outlined in 7he Journal of Commerce : 


“The anchorage of central exchange for the world’s markets 
must be strengthened or there will be danger, not in London alone, 
but wherever credit is expanded and a demand may be made for 
the liquidation of obligations. Loans in London must be con- 
tracted in volume, and securities held there will be returned. The 
expansion elsewhere, and especially in New York, must be held in 
check that money reserves may be adequate and confidence main- 
tained. To this end the brake must be put upon speculation, and 
care must be taken of legitimate business without putting too 
heavy a charge upon it in money rates. In this matter our banks 
have a great responsibility, of which they have not been suffi- 
ciently mindful. Some of the strongest of them, allied with great 
speculative interests, if not controlled by them, have encouraged 
operations that swell the volume of credit beyond safe limits. 
The banking community, as a whole, and every banker of sound 
views and right purposes, should assume an attitude of conserva- 
tism and exert an influence for safety. The reckless and unscrup- 
ulous should be discountenanced and condemned, or speculative 
greed will sap the foundations of our unexampled prosperity and 
topple over the huge fabric of credit that has been built upon 
them.” 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, an authority of the 
first rank, thinks the Bank of England “has lost little or none of 


its old-time prestige.” In its own words: 


“One question which has much to do with the present outlook 
is the query, frequently put of recent years, whether the Bank of 
England has or has not lost its traditional power over the foreign 
exchanges and the foreign money-markets. We should say that 
the outcome of the 6-per-cent. rate shows that the Bank has lost 
little or none of its old-time prestige. In so far as the capital and 
resources of the English joint-stock banks have enlarged with the 
modern industrial expansion, the part of the money market di- 
rectly controlled by the Bank of England’s credit facilities is rela- 
tively smaller. Nevertheless, its power, even from this point of 
view, is still very great, and the expedients traditionally allowed 
to it, of forcing concurrence of the market in the Bank rate, gives 
it a paramount influence if it elects to exercise it. 

“In the present case the Bank by its 6-per cent. rate has plainly 
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controlled thé London money-market, which promptly followed 
the bank in its swift advance, As regards the foreign exchanges, 
the influence of the Bank of England is in all probability as great 
as it ever was before. Whether because of Great Britain’s free- 
trade policy, or because of the vast accumulation of capital in a 
country whose home opportunities for investment are restricted, 
the sum of British capital placed abroad exceeds that of any 
nation in the world. More than this, a very great portion of this 
exported English capital is placed, as it was in the recent borrow- 
ings by Wall Street, in foreign obligations with short maturities. 
It follows that, when the inducement offered by such a foreign 
market through its higher discount rate has been removed by a 
rise in the London rate for money, much of this capital will re- 


turn, and, returning, will move the foreign exchanges in London’s 
favor.” 





“THE CLANSMAN” IN PHILADELPHIA 
POLITICS. 


HILADELPHIA afforded a curious instance of the power 
of the drama in politics, to say nothing of the power of poli- 
tics over the drama, a few days ago, when an overzealous press 
agent unwittingly transferred Mr. Dixon’s play, “ The Clansman,” 
from the theatrical to the political stage in that city. As a’conse- 
quence, tho the press agent may tremble for -his job, Mayor 
Weaver probably rests content in the conviction that he has stead- 
ied the wavering allegiance of the “negro belt” to. the Republican 
organization. “ The Clansman,” ever since its first presentation a 
year or more ago, has enjoyed much free advertising because of 
its alleged tendency to foment ill-feeling between negroes and 
whites, and to give color to Senator Tillman’s prediction of a 
great racial war in America within the decade. In the preliminary 
announcements of the play in Philadelphia, it is said, so much 
emphasis was given to this feature that the Presbyterian and Bap- 
tist negro preachers of the town appealed to Mayor Weaver to 
prevent the performances. The Mayor’s answer at the time, ac- 
cording to the Philadelphia Pud/ic Ledger, was that when the 
same objection was made to the play last year he had deputed a 
friend to witness it, who had reported that it ‘had no elements 
whatever that would incite the population of this city to a race 
riot.” Then certain negro leaders sent out a call to members of 
their race to march to the theater and stop the performance by a 
display of force. The result was a negro demonstration some 
three thousand strong, which for a time seemed to threaten seri- 
ous rioting, but was ultimately quieted and dispersed by the police 
with the help of its own leaders. The next day, it appears, the 
Mayor’s refusal to prohibit the play was utilized by his political 
opponents in the press to cause defection among the large colored 
population, which is estimated at upward of 100,000. A second 
conference between the Mayor and fully a hundred of the negro 
leaders resulted in the Mayor’s order for the suppression of the 
play, an order afterward supported by the court. One amusing 
incident of the agitation, according to the Philadelphia Zelegraph, 
was a strike of forty white oystermen, who attended the perform- 
ance of Mr. Dixon’s play and afterward refused to continue work 
for a firm that employed negro oyster-openers. 

The Philadelphia correspondent of the New York Sux speaks 
of the play as “a sacrifice on the political altar.” The Philadel- 
phia Press asserts that Mayor Weaver “has discharged aright a 
difficult duty.” The Rochester Democrat and Chronicle remarks: 

“*The Clansman’ has been presented in Rochester and many 
other cities of the country without disturbance of any kind. This, 
chiefly, was because the theater managers and the public press 
generally treated itentirely from a professional pointof view. Its 
character and merits as a play were considered, while the motives 


and purpose of its author in building his production on race antip- 
athy were kept in the background. 

“Recently antagonism between the races in some portions of 
the country has been intensified, principally through the lawless 
conduct of white mobs in lynching negro suspects and attacking 
colored people both in the streets and in their homes.” 
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FOREIGN COMMENT. 


THE KAISER’S PROBLEMATIC TELEGRAM. 


| deanna William II. sent his recent telegram conveying a 

sharp reprimand to Prince Philip von Hohenlohe for pub- 
lishing the particulars of the Kaiser’s break with Bismarck, the 
European press were for a moment staggered. Were they to take 
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Prince of Hohenlohe,” observes the Figaro (Paris), “isa malicious 
tattler, sparing no one, not even William II.,” who therefore had 
cause tobeangry. The Journal des Débats and the Temps (Paris) 
can not understand the Kaiser’s wrath, for the memoirs tell noth- 
ing but what all the world already knew. The telegram, declares 
the Berliner Neueste Nachrichten, was “an indiscretion,” for “ the 
Kaiser had no interest in making public his displeasure at the 
publication of the Hohenlohe memoirs.” Indeed, remarks the 
Berliner Tageblatt, Prince Alexander Hohenlohe and 























Professor Curtius must have had some one behind them 
when they issued the work, and it hints that it could 
not have been done without William’s complicity, 
Thus: 


“What motive had Prince Alexander of Hohenlohe 
and Professor Curtius in publishing these memoirs 
so inopportunely? Whose plans were they carrying 
out? For it is singular that in a preface they mention 
the Grand Duke of Baden’s permission to publish his 
letters, the contributions to their work made by the 
Princess Constantine of Hohenlohe, and the Princess 
Salm-Hortswar, persons constantly in the presence of 
the Emperor, and yet no one is found to inform Will- 
iam II. that these memoirs, already known from ex- 
tracts in the press, were on the eve of being published.” 


The Neue Freie Presse (Vienna) is quite of the 
opinion that William’s motive in sending the telegram 
was aplain one. He wished, we are told, to reassure 
Austria, and show to that country that he had dismissed 
Bismarck for the sake of preserving the Triple Alliance. 











, 


PRINCE CHLODWIG VON HOHENLOHE. 
“Uncle Chlodwig,” the publication of 


PRINCE PHILIP VON HOHENLOHE, 
Who received a scathing telegram from pany with Count Monta, the German Ambassador to 





? This paper at the same time announces the fact that 
von Tschirschky, the German Foreign Minister, in com- 


whose diary incensed the Kaiser byits plaine- William If. for printing his father’s account 


spoken and untimely revelations. of Bismarck’s dismissal. 

it as a huge blunder or a brilliant stroke of fizesse? The circum- 
stances attending the incident are as follows: For several months 
the diary or memoirs of Prince Chlodwig von Hohenlohe, third 
Chancellor of the Empire,“ Uncle Chlodwig ” as William II. loved 
to call him, have been appearing in the Deutsche Revue (Berlin), 
a periodical of semi-official authority in outlining Pan-Germanistic 
foreign policy. In the Ueber Land und Meer (Berlin) a further 
instalment was published just as two volumes of the complete 
work were passing through the press. The part published in 
Ueber Land und Meer contained an account of Bismarck’s dis- 
missal from office, and the supposed cause of it, whereupon Prince 
Philip von Hohenlohe, the eldest representative of the family, re- 
ceived by telegraph a sharp reprimand from the Kaiser, who 
brands the publication of these memoirs as being “in the highest 
degree tactless and indiscreet and wholly inopportune.” 

The whole European press is in an uproar over this telegram. 
The Emperor, according to the general German press, is naturally 
hurt by the opening of “ healed wounds,” while the German people 
are painfully reminded of the “uncourtly dismissal from office” of 
the “greatest man since Luther.” According to other journals the 
Kaiser knew that these memoirs existed and were being published 
serially. Some papers say that in any case he had no ground for 
his indignation; others aver that his wrath was feigned, that his 
telegram was a feint, a stroke of /jimesse, and could not be taken 
seriously. The Vienna journals are of opinion that he actually 
prompted the publication of the memoirs with a view to showing 
Bismarck’s dissatisfaction with the Triple Alliance, which William 
wishes to reestablish. Thus he would justify to Austria his dis- 
missal of Bismarck, who wished for an alliance with Russia to 
supplant the Triple Alliance. 

The Spectator (London) speaks of this telegram as “an oppor- 
tune indiscretion,” and adds that “the Kaiser’s annoyance seems 
excessive ; but he is fully entitled to claim for royalty the right to 


be consulted before such intimate revelations are made.” “The 


the Quirinal, and Count Wedel, German Ambassador 
in Vienna, “will proceed to Rome at once, and ascer- 
tain the intentions of the Italian Government in regard to the 
Triple Alliance, which will naturally and by agreement fall into 
place again in 1908 unless in the mean time one of its members 
deserts it.” The London 77mes is inclined to take the same view 














REST, REST, PERTURBING SPIRIT! 
KAIsER WILHELM—“ Donnerwetter! I thought I’d seen the last 
of you!” 
SHADE OF BISMARCK—“ The last of me? Wait till you see my 


revelations !’’ —Punch, (London). 


of the case and observes that the combined mission to Rome 
is to be undertaken as a sequel to the Hohenlohe revelations. 
Says this great organ: 

“Germany has been véry anxious about her position in Europe 
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SOME OF THE DAMAGE CAUSED BY THE TYPHOON IN HONGKONG HARBOR. 


ever since her blundering Morocco policy taught her how not to 
gain friends. Doubtless, also, she is anxious to see how far the 
discord between Austria-Hungary and Italy has thriven under the 
hand of heragents, . . . while it is possible that Austria-Hungary, 
while fulfilling in letter and spirit her obligations toward Germany, 
may see that her relations with Italy can best be safeguarded by 
direct negotiation.” 


The Vienna correspondent of the Vossische Zeitung (Berlin) con- 
firms to some extent this view of the matter, and says that Austria 


is pleased by the Hohenlohe exposé. He writes as follows: 


“The publication of the Hohenlohe memoirs has not created 
much surprize among well-informed circles in Vienna. Every one 
knew that one of the causes of Bismarck’s fall was to be traced to 
the attitude which he took toward Russia, whose friendship he 
coveted for Germany, a friendship incompatible with an Austro- 
German alliance. The details, however, have been revealed in 
the Hohenlohe memoirs, whose publication at this moment is 
looked upon at Vienna as auspicious.” 


The Vienna 7aged/att¢ regrets “the light the memoirs throw upon 
the policy of Bismarck toward Austria,” but remarks that they 
“show the frankness and sincerity of the Emperor William’s pol- 
icy.” Buta totally different interpretation is given to the telegram 
incident by the Vienna Zezt, which declares that by sending his 
telegram the Kaiser has eternally ruined his hopes of an en/ente 
with Russia—one of the main objects of his foreign policy. We 
read as follows: 


“This is not the first telegram of the Kaiser’s which has pro- 
duced an effect diametrically opposite to the purpose of the sender. 
All that Germany at present is aiming at is the frustration of 
Anglo-French diplomacy, the establishment of closer relations with 
Russia, and escape from threatened isolation. The webof diplo- 
macy has been carefully woven to catch this fly, when suddenly the 
Kaiser explodes his bomb, and destroys forever his political credit 
with Russia.”— 7vanslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


W. R. HEARST AS THE CATILINE OF AMERICA. 


HE coming election of a Governor of New York State has 
attracted extraordinary attention in the London, Paris, and 
Berlin papers, interest being especially centered in the person of 
the Democratic candidate. His social position, as the son of a 
United States Senator, his great wealth, his daring as an inno- 
vator in the realm of journalism, are all noted and commented 
upon. He is credited with revolutionizing a large section of the 
American newspaper world ; of carrying ona campaign of the most 
shameless self-advertisement, fearless self-assertion, and bitter ar- 
raignment of that very army of trusts, millionaires, and plutocrats to 
which he belongs. Among others we note a striking article in the 
Paris Zzber¢é in which Mr. Hearst’s personal qualities and meth- 
ods of campaign, his alleged sansculottism, are made the subject 
of a scathing analysis. 

The spirit of Catiline animates the present Democratic candi- 
date for the governorship of New York, says the Paris paper 
referred to. The unprincipled conspirator portrayed in lurid tints 
by Sallust and denounced by Cicero in a thunderburst of oratory 
“has been transferred to the land of the intense life, just at the 
dawn of the twentieth century.” “He was born to be a leader of 
gangs,” we read, “and, having been provided with millions from 
his cradle, has thus become a power in American public life. He 
represents a type of demagog at once unique and dangerous.” 
The writer goes on to describe Mr. Hearst’s origin, his appear- 
ance, and his influence asa representative of “yellow journalism.” 
In the words of the article quoted : 


“His face is close-shaven, his chin is brutal, his eyes are steely 
in tint, and in spite of his short legs and awkward figure, he gives 
the impression of suppleness and strength. While he is only a 
mediocre speaker, he employs certain catching phrases which he 
delivers with the most energetic gestures. His keen instincts as 
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a fighter are united with asort of headlong 
unscrupulousness, and he has managed to 
put himself in command of a terrible and 
loathsome army of dependents, whom he 
leads in battle by exciting in them, at the 
right moment, the most furious feelings of 
hatred and rapacity.” 


Mr. Hearst came to New York, we are 
told, with all his plans of conquest ready pre- 
pared. He has met with much success. He 
failed indeed to capture the office of Mayor, 
altho supported by 225,000 citizens; but 
“many of. his wolves entered into the sheep- 
fold from which he was excluded.” His cos- 
mopolitanism is thus described : 


“In the multi-colored pages of his news- 
papers he addresses himself to the members 
of the motley American family, and makes 
vast promises to them. In Hebrew he re- 
calls to the Jews the wisdom of King Solo- 
mon; to the Italians he recounts in the 
tongue of Dante the exploits of Garibaldi; 
he calls upon Frenchmen to remember the 
immortal principles of ’89; he entreats the 
Hungarians to join hands in his struggles for 
their independence; he flatters the Germans by speaking to them 
of Frederick the Great, and has an appropriate word for each 
nationality.” " 


His failure to become chief municipal officer of New York has 
only whetted his ambition for a higher post, says this writer, 
and adds: 

“If he came a cropper in running for the mayoralty, only his 


vanity was really wounded. 
He certainly gained in pop- 
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“Such a success on the part of Mr. Hearst 
would imply the sudden advance of a dema- 
gogic party of formidable strength, and would 
have great influence on the next choice of a 
President. Indeed, we may say that the elec- 
tion of the successor to Roosevelt begins on 
November 6. The issue of the Struggle is 
even more important than ever, when we 
take into consideration that the United States 
is every day incurring graver and graver 
responsibilities in the field of foreign poli- 
tics."— Translation made for THE LitER- 
ARY DIGEST. 





THE NEW MINISTRY AND THE 
FRENCH CHURCH. 


OW will the new French Ministry treat 

the church? We learn from the 
French press that it was the question of the 
Separation, with its consequences in the 
inventory riots, that brought Mr. Sarrien into 





MR. SARRIEN, power. He has vacated his place without 
Who retires from the presidency of the Coun- 
cil from ill health, not from political defeat. 


changing the main situation which he labored 
to bring about, we are told. The Cabinet 
will still be just as Republican as before, and just as far from 
either Socialism or Clericalism and Monarchism. Henri Roche- 
fort remarked that Clericalism and Monarchism were dead and 
buried at the last French election. If we may judge from Mr. 
Clemenceau’s recent utterances, they will continue to be so, for 
Mr. Clemenceau declares that he will neither persecute the church, 
close the churches, nor be dictated to by Rome; at the same 
time he will enforce the 





ularity from his fall. He 
was assured that the vic- 
tory had been stolen from 
him, and he rose to his 
feet more loudly pro- 
claimed than ever as the 
champion of the people’s 
rights, and the people are 
bound to have the last 
word. It is thus that he 
has joined himself to the 
intriguers who are trying 
to seize upon the office of 
Governor and the spoils 
thereto appertaining. He 
has gained the support of 
Tammany Hall, the famous 
Democratic Club that rules 
the city, altho at one time 
he bespattered it with all 
the mire of his vitupera- 
tion. The powerful leaders 
of the Democratic cam- 
paign committees unite 
under him with the muni- 
cipal Socialists, and thus 
has been formed a coalition 
which is bent on carrying 
New York by storm.” 








law. 

Mr. Georges Clemen- 
ceau, Minister of the Inte- 
rior in the Sarrien Cabinet, 
who is now President of 
the Council and Prime 
Minister of the Republic, 
has been looked upon as 
the brains of the French 
Government. Mr. Roche- 
fort likened him in the 
Intransigeant (Paris) to 
the furious bull who in the 
arena at Camargue charged 
the lion and rent him to 
pieces. This was on the 
occasion when the Radi- 
cal-Republican and Indi- 
vidualist Clemenceau at- 
tacked and refuted ina 
famous speech the Social- 
ist and Collectivist Jaurés. 
Like other eminent French 
statesmen he is a journalist, 
and has used the columns 
of the Aurore (Paris) asa 








The writer points out that 
“ the crisis is a serious one,” 
for “ New York has always 
been regarded as the piv- 
otal power in American politics.” Through the governorship lies 
the path to the Presidency, and “ beyond doubt if Mr. Hearst wins 
the impending election to Albany, most important changes in the 
national life of the United States may be expected to result.” He 
proceeds: 


MR. GEORGES CLEMENCEAU, 


Successor to Mr. Sarrien. He will carry out the latter’s program, “A free church under 
the law of the Republic.” 


‘ field for exploiting his 
views and impressing his 
personality on the public. 
He places his _ political 

creed as a Republican above any other rule of action, and adopts 

in religious matters Mr. Sarrien’s maxim, “A free church under 
the law of the republic.” While it is his wish not to deprive the 
people of their habitual privileges of worship, he thinks those 
privileges should be enjoyed in accordance with the law. He is 
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RUINS OF THE MARKET. 








REMAINS OF A BURNED BLOCK. 


AFTER THE POGROM AT SEIDLICE. 


credited with courage enough to defy his party, the Block, in 
securing the churches to the people; and the Monarchical Gau/ods 
says: 

“Mr. Clemenceau has a powerful personality, he is original and 
bold. His bearing is independent and he has the rare hardihood 
sometimes to brave the opposition of his own party. It is easy 
to believe that he is quite alive to his responsibility as a French 
statesman. While all the organs of the Block were crying out for 
the closing of the churches, Mr. Clemenceau reduced them to 
silence by his remark, ‘So long as Iam Minister of the Interior, 
not a single French church shall be closed.’ ” 


In a recent speech addrest to his constituents at Var and re- 
ported in the /zgaro (Paris) he rather qualifies this statement, but 
lays the blame for the church’s present position before the law 
upon the Supreme Pontiff. He speaks as follows: 


“ The Legislature never dreamed that the Pope would not accept 
the law. The Legislature decreed that the churches should be put 
into the hands of public-worship associations. As these associa- 
tions do not at present exist, what must be done with the 
churches? The doors, so far, have been kept open. They are, 
as usual, entered at burials, marriages, and baptisms. It is not 
proper that their doors should even be closed. It is right that the 
customary worship should go on as long as family life in this 
country continues to demand it. Itmust not be thought, however, 
that we can continue for ever granting such favor and privilege to 
the church while she is standing in actual revolt against us.” 


In another speech delivered at La Roche-sur-Yon, says the 
Revue des Deux Mondes (Paris), “he showed all the advantages 
which the Law of Separation accorded to the church, advantages 
which we are far from disputing, for we have ourselves more than 
once enumerated them.” The speech thus referred to by Mr. 
Brunetiére’s stanchly Catholic review concludes as follows: 


“I perceive that there is a desire on all sides to learn what are 
the intentions of the Republican Government with regard to this 
question. Nothing could be more simple to explain. Rome re- 
fuses a law which yields her most advantageous privileges. She 
says, All or nothing. The time has passed when she could claim 
all. She will have to be satisfied in these days with the rights 
enjoyed by every one else, under a régime of liberty. We offer 
you certain privileges. You haughtily reject them. There we 
drop the matter. We are asked to enter into a discussion, to 
negotiate. To negotiate with whom? With a foreign power! 
And what are we todiscuss? The rights of France. But no for- 
eign power has any footing on French soil.”— 7vans/ations made 
for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





Canadian Prosperity.—The increase of productiveness 
and consequently of wealth in Canada during the past two years 
is reported to be quite unparalleled. According to the London 
Times, Lord Strathcona, High Commissioner for Canada in Lon- 


don, has received the following statistics from the Canadian Min- 
ister of the Interior: 


The wheat crop in Western Canada is now estimated at 85,000,- 
ooo bushels; the number of acres under cultivation was 4,500,000, 
and it is expected that 80 per cent. of the wheat crop will be high 
grade in quality. The value of the mineral production amounts to 
$68,574,707, which is an increase of $8,500,000 over the previous 
year. Gold was produced to the value of $14,486,833, of which 
$*,327,200 was furnished by the Yukon Territory. Mining proper- 
ties in that district have materially advanced in price during the 
present season, owing to the success of the dredging operations 
which have been in progress. The total production of pig-iron in 
Canada during the first six months of the present year was 282,010 
tons, as compared with 257,494 tons produced in the first half of 
1905. 

The number of immigrants landed at Quebec since the opening 
of navigation is 96,000, while it is expected that 8,000 more will 
arrive before the season ends. Of the arrivals already registered, 
over 85 per cent. were of British origin. 

The customs revenue of Canada will probably equal $50,000,000 
before the end of the year, the rate of increase being unparalleled 
in the past history of the country. 





SUFFRAGE AND THE NEXT RUSSIAN DOUMA. 


HE promised elections of members of the second Russian 
Parliament have been fixt for January 29, 1907, according to 
a semi-official announcement, and Premier Stolypine has once 
more given assurances that the elections shall be fair and free 
to all “legal” or non-revolutionary parties. The Constitutional 
Democrats not having entirely recanted or repudiated the Viborg 
“passive resistance” manifesto, in which the people were urged 
by some two hundred deputies of the first Douma to refuse to pay 
taxes or furnish recruits to the present “irresponsible” Govern- 
ment, the Premier treats them as a revolutionary party, and none 
of the signers of the manifesto will be permitted to stand for re- 
election. The Ministry itself has declared the Octoberist party to 
be the party which reflects the wishes of the Government, and will 
support it instead of trying to form and build up another. But 
the serious question has been raised by several journals and 
Stolypinites whether, under the present electoral law, the Govern- 
ment can expect to elect evena strong minority of the next Douma. 
Fear has been exprest by a national congress of the nobility, by 
the Movoye Vremya (St. Petersburg), an opportunist organ, and 
by Menshikoff, a leading “ moderate” publicist, that, in spite of 
all opposition, the radicals will again carry the elections and con- 
trol the lower house of Parliament. What then? they ask. 
Menshikoff writes in the Movoye Vremya: 


“It is futile to draft bills and frame projects which have no 
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chance of being adopted by the Douma. The 
new Douma not only promises to be a revo- 


which had 40,000 voters at the first election. 
About 15,000 were Monarchists, Conserva- 





lutionary body, but, as such, it will undoubt- 
edly be dispersed. The elaborated measures 
will remain in the air. 

“What the Government should do is to 
bend all its energies toward the securing of a 
Douma capable of work, one obedient to the 
organic law. . ... It must consider itself as 
a political party and fight for power as other 
parties do.” 


Proceeding, Menshikoff says that the first 
Douma wasa“ fraud.” It did not represent 
the nation it profest to speak for; it repre- 


sented only one party, and that party was in ; 7: ¢ tesh 


control of the Douma, thanks to the indirect, a 
clumsy, undemocratic, complicated suffrage 








tives, and Moderates, yet these voters. more 
than one-fourth of the whole number, had no 
representative. If they had half of the num- 
ber, less one, the Constitutional Democrats 
would still have elected the four deputies 
allotted to Moscow. Such a state of things 
can not be regarded as fair or desirable.” 


The Liberal press note these admissions 
that majority rule would give the radical 
parties control as proof that intelligent Rus- 
sia is profoundly anti-governmental. But it 
is willing to accept minority representation 
as an intrinsically sound and just system. 
Only, it insists that the Douma, not the Gov- 








system. The Government is morally entitled, 
and indeed bound, to amend the electoral law 
at once, without waiting for the Douma, and 
so amend it that the whole nation shall be 
properly represented in the next Douma. 

The Congress of the Russian nobility, in a three-column state- 
ment, makes a plea for a new suffrage law, based, not on the prin- 
ciple of majority rule, but on that of proportional representation. 
It fears that the peasants will vote for radicals, and that the par- 
ties of the Left will everywhere obtain majorities. That, it says, 
would be unjust and pernicious—unjust to the moderates and bad 
for the country. The statement winds up with this paragraph, 
which the liberal press notes as remarkable, considering its source : 


“In conclusion, the Congress deems it important to point out 
that proportional representation is one of the planks in the pro- 
grams of the European Socialists. Our Socialists, following the 
European example, have put the plank into their program. Thus 
both the Leftists and the Rightists demand an electoral. system 
providing for minority representation.” 


The new party of “ peaceful regenerationists ” is also in favor of 
the scheme, and the ministerial press is indorsing it. The Vévoye 
Vremya says editorially : 


“The present system, based on the majority principle, clearly 
disfranchises whole sections of the population. Take Moscow, 




















AWAITING HIS OPPORTUNITY. 
“ Why don’t you land him, Teddy?” 
“I’m holding on till the Peace Conference Church is over.” 
—Jugend (Munich). 


BANKRUPTCY. 


FRANCE—“ And what of my money ?”’ 
STOLYPINE—“ The chest 1s empty! Ihave be lawless and anarchical, and the Govern- 
nota sou. Apply to the master.” 


ernment, should revise the suffrage law. 
Action without the Douma, it says, would 


ment must not violate the Constitution, 
which it insists all the radical parties should 
obey to the letter.—7vanslation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 


—Amsterdammer. 





The Russian Deficit.—Mr. Kokovtsoff, Russian Finance 
Minister, in a private letter to Mr. Stolypine, has admitted that 
there is a government deficit of $77,500,000 on the current year. 
The matter appears to be very serious, and 7he New Age (Lon- 
don) says that Mr. Kokovtsoff is in a position like that of Turgot 
when the French Minister tried to establish economy just before 
the Revolution. Butthe well-informed Journal des Débats (Paris) 
says that the Russian Minister’s plans for economy are likely to’ 
succeed. The Gaw/ozs (Paris) remarks that Mr. Stolypine and his 
colleague “are certain promptly to restore the finances of the 
country to a condition of normal soundness.” Zhe Statis# (Lon- 
don) speaks with the authority of a specialist in this matter. 
Russian finance is sound enough at present, we are told, but the 
credit of the nation will never be established until foreign loans 
are negotiated through the Douma; and signs are not wanting that 
the Russian Government is beginning to realize this fact. 
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A PRETTY PAIR. 


Nursr Evropa—“ I’ve got a nice handful!” 
NursE CoLumB1A—* Well! Look at mine! !” 
— Punch (London). 


THE STRENUOUS LIFE. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


THE NEW NEBULAR THEORY. 


OME of the difficulties in the way of the old nebular hypoth- 
esis of Laplace, and the new theory that is gradually com- 
ing to be accepted by astronomers in its stead, are stated and ex- 
plained by J. E. Gore in Knowledge and Scientific News (London, 
September). In Laplace’s hypothesis—for many years the only 
“nebular theory ”—the original mass from which our solar system 
sprang was regarded as a great globe of gas (or in later forms of 
the theory, of meteor-swarms) with its center where the sun now 
is, and extending as far as the most distant planet. Slowly rota- 
ting, this mass threw off rings as itgradually contracted by its own 
gravitation, and these rings eventually consolidated into planets 
and satellites. Of this theory Dr. Gore says: 
“For some years past it has become increasingly evident that 


the hypothesis must be abandoned for something in better agree- 
ment with modern telescopic dis- 


trum shows bright lines. But the spectrum of the spiral nebulz is 
continuous, indicating that they have partially consolidated from 
the gaseous state. We can, therefore, easily imagine that masses 
might be thrown off or detached from the parent mass by the cen- 
trifugal force of the rotation. This seems much more probable 
than the formation of rings from a highly tenuous nebula. Pho- 
tographs of spiral nebule show us masses in the act of being de- 
tached from the spiral branches. This is particularly noticeable 
in the photograph of the great spiral in Canes Venatici [the con- 
stellation of the Hunting-dogs], in which we see the process going 
on before our eyes.” 


The hyopthesis of world-development from spiral nebule has 
been carried out with some elaboration in this country by Profes- 
sors T. C. Chamberlin and F. R. Moulton, whose “ planetesimal 
hypothesis,” as they have named it, has already been noticed in 
these columns. Professor Gore believes that it is not open to the 
objections brought up against the old nebular theory. He says: 

“The new cosmogony will, of course, raise many very difficult 


questions in celestial mechanics, and will give a considerable 
amount. of work to mathematical 





coveries. The idea that the planets 
were formed by the condensation of 
rings detached from a nebulous mass 
is a hypothesis for which we find no 
warrant in the heavens. Laplace’s 
idea of a nebular hypothesis was 
probably suggested by a considera- 
tion of Saturn’s rings. But modern 
researches on tidal action tend to 
show that this wonderful system was 
not originally formed as a ring left 
behind by Saturn during the prog- 
ress of condensation from the neb- 
ulous stage. More probably the 
matter composing the rings was 
originally separated from the planet 
IN. ONE MASS. 6.2, « s/87'- 

“We see in the heavens numer- 
ous forms of nebule—spiral nebule, 
planetary nebule, etc.—but there is 
no real example of a ring nebula. 
Those which have been termed ‘an- 
nular nebulz’ are most probably 
spiral nebulz seen foreshortened. 
... Toany one whostill persists in 
maintaining the theory of ring forma- 
tion in nebulz it may be said that 
the whole heavens are against him.” 





The origina) idea was that the 








astronomers before it can be placed 
* upon a satisfactory basis; but the 
work which has been already done 
by Chamberlin and Moulton: shows 
clearly that the spiral theory. is far 
superior to Laplace’s nebular hy- 
pothesis, which should’ now be 
definitely-abandoned and consigned 
to thé limbo of unproved theories. 
. The heavens show us thousands of 
spiral nebula, which are evidently 
ina state of rotation round a cen- 
tral nucleus, but which will probably 
take ages before they have finally 
consolidated into suns and solar 
systems. But ages are but moments 
in the evolution of the stars, and we 
need not expect to find much evi- 
dence of rotation and consolidation 
during the brief span of human his- 
tory. Empires rise and fall, dynas- 
ties are founded and dissolved, but 
the heavens move on in their silent 
course, and the human race will prob- 
ably have perished before the uni- 
verse has reached its final destiny.” 








Strains inan Ocean Liner. 
—In an editorial on the great pre- 








detached “rings” would break up 
into separate fragments, which 
would afterward—by mutual attrac- Sh : 
tion—consolidate into planets. But : 
a mathematical investigation recently undertaken by e American 
mathematician, John N. Stockwell, shows that tw6 such frag- 
ments will approacheach other by attraction only until they are 
sixty degrees apart, and that they will then continue to revolve 
about the primary body at this distance. Thus the fragments 
of aruptured ring would not ultimately consolidate as required 
by Laplace’s theory. To quote further: 


“Compelled, therefore, as we apparently are, to abandon La- 
place’s nebular hypothesis in its original form, are we, therefore, 
obliged to relinquish all attempts to explain the formation of suns 
and solar systems from the consolidation of gaseous matter? By 
no means. The heavens, which are clearly against Laplace’s hy- 
pothesis, are strongly in favor of a new theory, a new cosmogony, 
which will probably stand the test of mathematical analysis. This 
is the evolution of suns and systems from spiral nebulae. Of.the 
half-million nebulz discovered with the Crossley reflector, a large 
proportion are spiral, and the study of these remarkable and in- 
teresting objects will probably form an important portion of the 
work of future astronomers. 

“Laplace’s original nebula was gaseous, and a gaseous spec- 


SPIRAL NEBULA IN CONSTELLATION CANES VENATICI (THE 
' HUNTING-DOGS), 


‘ving masses in process of detachment. 





cautions that have been taken to 
stiffen the hulls of the new Cunard- 
ers, Zhe Scientific American (New 
York, October 13) has a word to 
say on the strain to which an exceptionally long vessel is sub- 
jected simply by its own weight, as the support given by the waves 
shifts from one point to another. Says the writer: 


“ Altho the fact that ships of great length are subjected to enor- 
mous bending stresses in a seaway has been long known to naval 
architects, the general public has little idea how severe these 
stressescan be. When the endsof a ship are wave-supported, the 
vessel sags at the center; when the wave is at the center and the 
ends are comparatively unsupported, it is the ends which sag ; but 
it was only when the transatlantic liner had reached a length of 
over 600 feet that the effects of this longitudinal bending began 
to be seriously manifest. It revealed itself in the topmost decks, 
where rivets would be sheared, steam or other pipes broken, and 
plates buckled. To provide for the alternate lengthening and 
compressing of the decks they are now cut in two or more places 
and sliding joints are provided. Several years ago the writer was 
on one of the fastest of the German boats when she was being 
driven, head-on, into a westerly gale, under her full horse-power 
of 37,000, ‘just to see what she could do.’ Fora while, until the 
green seas began to smash things up rather badly forward, she 
did 21 knots an hour. During this trial the sliding joints in the 
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topmost deck. showed a total movement of from five-eighths to 
three-quarters of an inch, the joints closing up as the ship buried 
her head in an oncoming sea, and opening out as the wave moved 
to amidships, while on the deck below the plating showed signs of 
buckling, and the oakum was squeezed entirely out of the butt 
joints in the deck planking.” 





MODERN HIGH TEMPERATURES. 


HE attainment in modern industrial processes of tempera- 
tures far above any that were dreamed of only a few years 

ago, And their utilization in a great variety of ways, are treated of 
by Prof. Robert K. Duncan, of the University of Kansas, in 
Harper's Magazine (October). The highest temperature reached 











Courtesy of Harper & Bros, 
MOISSAN’S ELECTRIC FURNACE FOR THE DISTILLATION OF METALS. 


The tube passing traversely into the furnace contains running 
water, and upon it the metals condense. 


by fuel furnaces, Professor Duncan tells us, registers 1,800° on 
the Centigrade scale, at which point fire-clay and porcelain melt. 
Higher still is that of the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe, which reaches 
2,000°. But this is only the lowest step in the modern scale of 
high-temperature production, altho in recent usé it has been made 
to form artificial rubies and to melt quartz. At least a, thousand 
degrees higher is the temperature due to the interesting and won- 
derful mixture known as “thermit,” which Professor Duncan thus 
describes: 


“The industries of the world use for fuel only carbon and the 
compounds of carbon, but other substances may be used instead. 
This was discovered by Prof. H. Goldschmidt, of Essen, in the 
use of aluminum for the production of heat. The difficulty of 
extracting this metal from its ores lies in the extreme unwilling- 
ness of aluminum to part with its combined oxygen. The two 
elements can be separated only by t! pplication of an immense 
amount of energy, and this energy is, 1nd must be, given back 
again when the aluminum reverts to its combined condition. This 
is the essence of aluminothermics. The innocent-looking mixture 
which lets loose this energy in a small time and a small space is 
called ‘thermit.’ It consists in its usual form of granulated alu- 
minum and oxid of iron; the aluminum wants oxygen, and the 
iron has it to spare, and there-thus lies in the mixture the tendency 
to an instant and powerful reaction. ...... 

“All that is required is a ‘trigger’ to start it,and this is pro- 
vided by placing on the top of the mixture as it lies in the cruci- 
ble a small quantity of magnesium filings mixed with barium per- 
oxid, a mixture that acts like the phosphorus ina match. Now, 
very gingerly, throw a lighted storm-match into the crucible, and 
in a fraction of the time it takes to tell it there lies in the bottom 
of the crucible a mass of molten iron, almost boiling—iron whose 
temperature approximates 3,o00° C.—fully a thousand degrees 
higher than any temperature in current industrial use, while on the 
top of the iron lies a slag of the oxid of aluminum, veritable co- 
rundum. 

“ This. reaction has received an extraordinary welcome at the 
hands of practical men. Its applications may, roughly, be divided 
into two classes—one concerning the engineer, and the other the 
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metallurgist. For the engineer, the temperature is so high and 
the operation is so simple that whenever he wishes, say, to weld 
together two pieces of iron (an enormous field of utility), he may 
accomplish it, and accomplish it perfectly, by the intelligent use 
of this ideal method. For example: by this method has resulted 
the continuous rail—a necessity of the modern trolleys—and altho 
it was introduced only in July, 1904, nearly every city in the United 
States is now using it. Another field of application equally large 
lies in the repair of solid iron and steel objects... .... 

“For the metallurgist, the uses of thermit are as varied and as 
valuable as for the engineer. Thus, in foundry practise, the addi- 
tion of a form of thermit containing titanium increases the fluidity 
of cast iron, produces a fine grain, and increases the strength. It 
is used in the production of nickel-iron alloy, for reviving dull 
iron, for preventing the phenomenon of piping in making steel 
ingots, and in many other ways. But the utility of the reaction 
does not lie only in the production of this high temperature. In- 
stead of oxid of iron, other metallic oxids may be used, with 
the resulting production of pure metals /ree from carbon—a mat- 
ter of extreme importance to metallurgical industry. 

“ Altogether, it may be said that with Goldschmidt’ S thermit, 
and the step-up in temperature it has produced, there has been 
opened up a world of unsuspected powers to man.” 


Still hotter is the oxy-acetylene blowpipe, which carries us up 
in the scale to 3,482°, tho the possibilities of application are more 
limited. Higher still is the wonderful electric furnace, which in 
its simplest form is only an arc, such as we see in an arc-light, 
enclosed to prevent the escape of the heat that it generates. Says 
the writer: 


“Tt consists simply of a powerful electric arc between carbon- 
electrodes enclosed in a minimum cavity provided by two blocks 
of limestone. The temperature so produced is fully 3,500° C., 
and it is limited to this point only because 3,500° is the boiling- 
point of the carbon-electrodes. Out of its blasting, furious heat 
have arisen many new industries and a new chemistry. In the 
diadem of factories that encircles the brow of Niagara it may be 
that the chiefest jewels are these high-temperature industries. 
There you will find, polished at length into the highcst efficiency 
with the rub of scientific knowledge and sad experience, the Union 
Carbide Company manufacturing calcium carbid for the production 











Courtesy of Harper & Bros, 
REPAIR OF DRIVER OF LOCOMOTIVE BY THERMIT, 


of acetylene. The carbid companies of the world now employ 
nearly 180,000 horse-power.” 

Other uses are the production of the best known abrasive, car- 
borundum ; of artificial graphite; of pure phosphorus from the 
mineral phosphates; of aluminum carbid, used in a new process 
of extracting metallic aluminum; and finally, the extraction of 
refractory metals in a state of great purity by distillation. Says 
Professor Duncan: 

“Their preparation now constitutes a special and valuable in- 
dustry in connection with the manufacture of fine steels. Thus, 
La Néo-Métallurgie. of Paris, manufactures no less than thirty- 
two most valuable metals and alloys, whose very names were 
unknown ten years ago—substances such as manganosilicid of 
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gluminum—and others of equally fearsome sound and high indus- 
trial interest. Another company, the Société d’Electrochimie, 
also of Paris, is devoting most of its energy to the manufacture 
of ferrosilicium alone.” 

Finally, the great temperature of this furnace has been used by 
its inventor, Henri Moissan, the French chemist, to produce real, 
tho very small, diamonds. The electric furnace is for the present 
the top-notch of available industrial high-temperature production, 
altho Professor Duncan ends by telling us that a temperature of 
no Jess than 5,200° has been reached in England by Sir Andrew 
Noble, by exploding cordite in closed vessels. Whether such 
methods will have industrial value in the future, time alone can tell. 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN LOCOMOTIVES. 


COMPARISON between the tendencies in locomotive- 

building in Europe and this country is made in the course 
of avolume entitled “ La Locomotive Actuelle” (The Locomotive 
of To-day) by Maurice Demoulin, a French engineer. This book 
deals particularly with powerful types of engines evolved during 
recent years, and the author believes that development has not 
reached finality, and that, however powerful the modern engine 
may be, the future will see a notable advance. His comparison 
between our own and foreign locomotives is thus summarized by 
a reviewer in Engineering (London, October 12): 

“He points out that in America design has run toward the pro- 
duction of heavy engines, and that even if the limits of weight 
have now been reached, improvement in output of power may 
easily be sought in the perfecting of mechanism and the lighten- 
ing of parts, so that the weight shall be in those portions of the 
machine where weight means power, as, for instance, the boiler, 
instead of unnecessarily heavy wheels, frames, or rods, etc. On 
the other hand, certain Continental countries have, up to the pres- 


ent, kept weights down as much as possible; but loading-gages | 


still admit of considerable increase in the size of locomotives, and 
the limit of power has not yet been reached. Stated concisely, 
recent American practise has a tendency toward the increase of 
power simply by the somewhat rough-and-ready process of in- 
crease in weight, while British and Continental practise favors ex- 
tracting the maximum of power from a locomotive of minimum 
weight consistent with the work it is called upon to perform. The 
fact that American designers have to some extent gone off along 
these lines does not preclude their ideas from adoption in other 
countries, and the book forms a striking record of the success 
attending the adoption in other lands of ideas emanating, at least 
in prototype, from American shops. . . . It is frankly admitted 
that many of the types of modern locomotives had their origin 
across the Atlantic. While, on the one hand, American engineers 
of the present day realize the desirability of following the lead of 
Europe in the matter of improvements of detail, etc., it is only 
right that their due should be given them in cases in which their 
enterprise lay at the bottom of subsequent success elsewhere. To 
cite one notable example, the 4-4-2 type, orignating in America, 
has been developed in engines conspicuously successful in France, 
in the form of the De Glehn compounds; and in England, for in- 
stance, in the ‘251’ class of wide fire-box engines on the Great 
Northern line.” 





Growth Prevented by x-Rays.—The assertion that 
the application of the Roentgen rays may stunt growing aniinals 
or plants has been tested by a German physiologist, Dr. Férster- 
ling, and found to be justified. In the Cenxtralblatt fiir Kinder- 
heilkunde,as abstracted in 7he Medical Record (New York, Octo- 
ber 13), he reports that he has found a distinct inhibition of growth 
in various young animals when these were subjected to x-ray ex- 
posures of even ten minutes’ duration, and the same effect was 
noted on the buds of different trees. Says the writer: 

“ These exposures were less than those ordinarily used for thera- 
peutic purposes, but seemed to be accompanied in every instance 
by a well-marked effect. The latter was less, however, in older 
animals. The writer thinks we should, therefore, endeavor to 
restrict the use of this therapeutic measure in small children to 
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cases of malignant neoplasms and lymphatic leukemia. When it 
is found necessary to apply the rays, all other portions of the 
body should be amply protected and the exposures should be lim- 
ited in time and not repeated at too frequent intervals, in order to 
avoid a cumulative effect. Unfortunately we are not acquainted 
with the minimum dose of this agent by which a deleterious effect 
may be produced, and not until a device for measuring the rays is 
discovered can a solution of this difficulty be hoped for.” 





A TUBELESS TELESCOPE. 


SIMPLE telescope, consisting of but one lens and named 
from this circumstance the “ unilens,” is described by a wri- 


ter in Anowledge and Scientific News (London, October). This 











“UNILENS” AT FULL FOCUS. 


device, the invention:of Major Baden-Powell, is an application of 
a long-familiar principle which seems not to have been practically 
applied-befote, to any extent. Says the writer: 


“It consists merely of a convex lens, 2% inches.djaméter, having 
a focal length of about 6 feet. This, mounted temporarily at the 
end of a stick, enables an enlarged view of distant objects to be 
obtained; the maximum magnification being about 4 diameters. 
Considering the extreme simplicity and low cost of the appliance, 
it should form a most handy glass for all ordinary purposes, com- 


me 





























AN EASY POSITION, 


paring favorably as regards power with the cheaper opera- and 
field-glasses. As now designed, the glass is mounted on-a metal 
base from which projects a small screw, and it may thus be read- 
ily affixt to any walking-stick, etc., while, being so small and flat, 
it can be carried in the waistcoat pocket. 

“Tho there may be no special novelty in this appliance as an 
optical instrument, yet as a practical means of observation it 
should prove of great value to almost all observers of nature. As 
an astronomical instrument it can, of course, hardly claim a high - 
place, yet so simple and portable an apparatus has its uses. We 
know how useful even a low-power opera-glass can be in looking 
on the heavens, and many features are thus clearly shown which 
are not perceptible to the naked eye. For instance, on looking at 
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the Pleiades through the ‘unilens’ eight stars can be discerned, 
altho it is seldom that more than six are visible to the unaided 
vision. The naturalist will certainly find this portable glass of 
great assistance in watching birds and beasts even at a few yards 
otf, at which distance they are greatly magnified. The botanist, 
too, may find it of use in examining plants out of reach. 

“This glass has the great advantage of always being in focus. 
The further it is held from the eye the greater is the magnification. 
But if it be merely held in the hand at arm’s length it is a great 
aid to natural sight, and is most useful in the theater or even pic- 
ture-gallery or cathedral. When on the end of a stick, and the 
stick held at arm’s length, that is to say, when the glass is ap- 
proaching six feet from the eye, objects are seen at the greatest 
magnification, altho they then begin to get slightly blurred. 

“It need hardly be said that such a glass is not suitable to all 
eye-sights. Those slightly affected by myopia, or short-sight, do 
not see well through the single lens. But if these persons use a 
concave eye-glass as well, not only will they see clearly through 
the ‘unilens,’ but will improve their sight under ordinary circum- 
stances by the habitual use of the eye-glass.” 





THE GLASS OF THE FUTURE. 


A NEW process of making quartz glass in much larger quantities 
than has hitherto been possible has been discovered by Dr. 
Arthur L. Day, of the Carnegie Geophysical Laboratory in Wash- 











INTERIOR OF GEOPHYSICAL LABORATORY, WASHINGTON, 
Where the new method of making quartz-glass was discovered. 


ington—so we are told by René Bache, who contributes an article 
on this institution to Zhe Technical World Magazine (Chicago, 
November). This discovery, which was made incidentally by Dr. 
Day, while working with quartz in the electric furnace, may be of 
considerable importance. Quartz glass is simply quartz melted 
and allowed to cool without recrystallizing; but this substance 
was regarded, before the invention of the electric furnace, as prac- 
tically infusible. Even with this powerful aid it has hitherto been 
obtained only in minute quantities. Says Mr. Bache: 


“The importance of this discovery may be judged from the 
circumstance that the substance in question, hitherto obtained only 
in small globules, is literally worth its weight in gold. 

“Out of these globules, fused together, small vessels and even 
lenses have been made; but Dr. Day, by the employment of the 
high temperatures and pressures he has at command, has suc- 
ceeded in turning out plates of quartz glass, beautifully clear and 
almost entirely free from bubbles, six inches long by two inches 
wide and three-quarters of an inch thick. This he accomplishes 
by melting pure quartz crystal in a thin graphite box inside of an 
electric furnace, under 500 pounds to the square inch, utilizing an 
alternating current to produce a heat of over 2,000 degrees. 

“Ordinary glass melts at 700 degrees; quartz glass will stand 
2,000 degrees. In a quartz-glass vessel, gold, copper, or silver 
may be melted, or even distilled—that is to say, vaporized—with- 
out injuring the receptacle. Ifa window of the material were put 
into a fireproof steel safe, and the latter were exposed to the fiercest 
flames, the safe would suffer greater damage than the window. 
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Common glass breaks with heat because it expands; but quartz 
glass expands almost not at all; and hence cold water will not 
break it if poured over it when it is white hot. What a material 
for the lamp-chimneys of the future, to be sure ! 

“ Another point of interest about quartz glass is that it transmits 
freely the ultra-violet rays of light, to which ordinary glass js al. 
most entirely opaque. Thus it is very superior to the latter as 
material for lenses of photographic cameras, giving sharper 
images; and by its aid astronomers should be able to extend much 
further than hitherto their observations on the spectra of distant 
stars. But for its expensiveness—for it is likely to continue to be 
extremely dear—it would doubtless soon replace common glass: 
wherever heat resistance was wanted.” 





A NEW THEORY OF SLEEP. 


b jee more complex and difficult the phenomenon, the greater 

the number of explanations. What is the precise function 
of sleep? What is the physiological difference between sleeping 
and waking? These, questions have been debated by physicians 
for many centuries. Explanations are various and contradictory, 
Thus we have Manaseine’s psychological theory that sleep is a 
time of rest for consciousness, while the histological theory of 
Rabe and others attributes sleep to a drawing-in of the nerve-cells 
that interrupts their connections. Howell’s hypothesis is that 
sleep is due to lack of blood in the brain, while, on the other hand, 
Czerny and Schleich conclude that it is due to excess of blood in 
that organ. Again, the various chemical theories hold that sleep 
is induced by toxic substances generated by the nervous system, 
With these probably should be classed the new theory of Dr. 
Alberto Salmon, who maintains that sleep is induced by the inter- 
nal secretion of the pituitary gland, situated near the root of the 
nose. Saysan editorial writer in Zhe Medical Record (New York, 
September 22) in substance: . 


He submits that somnolence is characteristic of tumors of the 
pituitary body. In sleeping sickness a hypertrophic pituitary 
body is found. Somnolence is also noted in infectious diseases 
in which there is chronic meningitis and there is congestion or 
inflammation of the pituitary body (influenza). Certain intoxica- 
tions and autointoxications experimentally induce hypersecretion 
of the pituitary and cause somnolency. Obese persons are often 
very sleepy. Somnolence is also found in all conditions causing a 
congestion of the hypophysis, such as epilepsy and injuries to the 
head. 

On the other hand, insomnia is noted in degeneration of the 
pituitary gland ; in the late stages of acromegaly, when the gland 
is partly destroyed; and in all conditions which favor atrophy 
or destruction of the pituitary body, as in old age, in inanition, in 
arteriosclerosis, in severe acute or chronic infections and intoxi- 
cations (phthisis and cerebrospinal meningitis, atropin-poisoning, 
chronic morphin and alcohol-poisoning, etc.). 

All these censiderations, together with the connection of the 
pituitary gland with the nutrition of the nerve centers, serve as a 
basis for Salmon’s theory that sleep is due chiefly to the secretion 
of the pituitary gland. The isolation of this secretion and the in- 
jection of it experimentally into animals to induce sleep would, 
if successful, offer a more convincing proof of this theory than 
any adduced as yet by Salmon. 





The Remedy for Railway Accidents.— That the 
absolute automatic block is the only effective remedy for railway 
collisions is asserted by H. A. Towne ina letter to The Raitway 
Age (Chicago, October 12). Mr. Towne recalls that in early rail- 
way operations, before the introduction of the telegraph and train- 
dispatching, train movements were governed by printed rules so 
that conductors and engineers were wholly responsible for the 
movements of their trains. Thus they had a chance to demon- 
strate their skill and ability in getting their trains over the road 
with the least possible delay; they were self-reliant, interested, 
and ambitious ; and the writer believes that they were altogether 
a superior class of men to their successors of the present day, 
who are subject to orders with no opportunity for self-help. The 
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old order of things is of course impossible in these days of crowded 
tracks, yet Mr. Towne believes it might be approached more 
nearly than at present by the use of the automatic block. He 
says: 

“ There will continue to be difficulties under the present system, 
and the only real remedy in sight is the absolute automatic block, 
which is already in use on some roads. It is claimed that its 
general introduction is too expensive to be considered, but it will 
be remembered that the same objections were raised to the Miller 
platform, the automatic couplers, and the air-brake, for freight- 
cars particularly. But all these have at last come into use, and 
railway companies could not now dispense with any of them. The 
enormous traffic of the present day could not be handled with the 
old hand-brake and link-and-pin couplers. It is therefore evident 
that instead of being expensive, these improvements have become 
a source of great economy as well as efficiency. 

“The same would be true to a greater degree with the absolute 
automatic block system. It would do away with many unneces- 
sary rules and regulations, and only a few train rules would be 
needed. All trains could proceed under schedule without orders, 
depending upon their class for rights to enter a block. Under 
this system train-dispatching would not be necessary, except in 
cases of wreck or other emergencies. Trainmen would be the 
masters of their own trains, subject to schedule rights. They 
could proceed without orders under the protection of the absolute 
block ; they would commence to think for themselves again ; their 
individuality of old would be restored ; they would have a reputa- 
tion to work for; there would be rivalry for the best performance ; 
they would become better men for the confidence reposed in them, 
and train service would be greatly improved.” 





A TRAVELING HOSPITAL IN THE DESERT. 


HE flying dust of the desert is particularly hard on the eyes. 
Thus Egypt is the home of eye diseases, with which a very 

large proportion of the population is afflicted. The Government 
is seeking to alleviate these conditions by sending around travel- 
ing hospitals, which go from place to place to give the sufferers 
proper treatment. From an article in Za Nature (Paris, Septem- 
ber 29), by Jacques Beyer, we learn that Sir Ernest Cassel has 
given to the Government of the Khedive $300,000 to establish these 


traveling ophthalmologic hospitals. Says this writer: 


“The Government at Cairo accepted the offer gratefully, and the 
health commission of the Ministry of the Interior entrusted Dr. 
McCallan, a London oculist of distinction, with the organization 
of the service. It must not be assumed that the ‘automobile 
clinic’ of the English practitioner is so comfortably arranged as 
that once built for the Prince of Oldenburg by Mr. Jeantaud. 
When Dr. McCallan and his aids travel, their caravan is more like a 
military or a gipsy camp, as the accompany ing photographs show. 

“They carty with them tents which were pitched for the first 
time on the outskirts of the populous city of Menufieh in the Nile 























THE TRAVELING HOSPITAL AT MEDINET-EL-FAYOUM, EGYPT. 


delta, and they chiefly treated the ophthalmia due to the impalpa- 
ble dust raised by the terrible 4Zamsin, a burning wind that blows 
with violence in Egypt during fifteen days at the time of the 
equinox. 

“The traveling hospital, as organized by Dr. McCallan, consists 
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of twelve tents. In the largest of these the surgeon performs 
operations ; in a second he lives, and the others shelter his native 
assistants, the patients, and the nurses. The climate of Egypt 
sometimes makes the nomadic life uncomfortable. In January the 
cold is much sharper on the banks of the Nile than in France or 





























DR. MCCALLAN PERFORMING AN OPERATION IN THE OPEN AIR, 


England, while in June the heat melts butter in the pots where it 
is kept. Thus operations can not always be performed in the 
open air, and Dr. McCallan was obliged to :.bandon his traveling 
clinic temporarily in July, transferring his patients to the govern- 
ment hospital at Damietta. . . . When the heat of the sun had 
moderated, the practitioner resumed his ophthalmoscope and other 
instruments and organized another traveling hospital, which he 
took to Caliub in Lower Egypt. At present, as we learn from our 
contemporary Ze Caducée, the hospital, directed by Dr. McCallan 
in person, is in the wonderful oasis of Medinet-el-Fayoum, and in 
the course of the last year 18,943 Egyptians have resorted thither 
for the treatment of some malady of the eye. Other traveling 
hospitals are in preparation, and this institution has had the honor 
of an official visit from Lord Cromer, the representative of Eng- 
land in Egypt.”—7vanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


THE discovery that the center of a cake of artificial ice is generally opaque, 
while the part first frozen—the outside—is generally clear, has been made by 
Sacerdote, as reported in La Presse Médicale. Says The Medical Record, in an 
abstract: ‘‘As the water freezes slowly, all the impurities are pushed away 
from the part first freezing. Whatever the character of the water which is 
frozen, that obtained by melting the outer, clear parts is almost perfectly pure, 
while the central, opaque parts contain the impurities. Bacteria do not es- 
cape this law but will be found centrally congregated.’’ 


“Ip you could keep the frost away from a tomato-vine for a couple of years it 
would get to be a fair-sized tree,’’ says The Texas Farmer. ‘‘This occurs some- 
times in Florida—in years when the Frost King leaves that State alone. By the 
same sign, you can plant tomatoes in the winter in Florida and have them grow 
all the spring and summer and fall, and under the right conditions they become 
very large. The midrib of the leaf of such a tomato plant will grow to be eight- 
een inches long, a veritable tree limb. . . . Six feet is the height to which the to- 
matoes should be trained, and pruned to a single stem. They can be made to 
grow ten or fifteen feet as well, but this is an inconvenient height.”’ 


“In Algeria,” says The Spatula, ‘‘the cultivation of ‘vegetable sponges’ is 
now making progress. The cultivation of this plant (of which about ten 
species are known and cultivated in the warm regions of Asia and Africa) is 
fairly extensive in the environs of Algiers and Oran. Prior to maturity the 
fruit is edible; when the stage of ripeness has been passed, however, the pulp 
becomes separated from the fibrous matter, which then forms the spongy mass 
termed the ‘vegetable sponge.’ Fine specimens, when carefully bleached in a 
weak lime bath, are sold at from 34 to 44 pence [7 to 9 cents] apiece. Pzxis is 
at present the chief market for most of the vegetable sponges grown in Algeria. 
They are highly suitable not only for toilet and bathroom, but also for domestic 
purposes.” 

‘“'THE obstacle to salvage at great depths is the pressure,” says The Marine 
Review. ‘‘ Little is attempted beyorid a depthof 50 feet, by reason of it. With 
his new diving-suit, M. de Pluvy, the French hydraulic engineer, has, however, 
made considerably more than roo descents, reaching depths of 150 to 300 feet 
—much below the limits of ordinary diving. No air is received from the out- 
side. The dress consists of an armor of sheet metal from one-fifth to one- 
third of an inch thick, with joints and coupling points of pressed leather and 
rubber, and a helmet with two cylindrical regenerating chambers attached. 
The air circulating through the helmet has its oxygen continually renewed 
by chemicals in these chambers, regulating valves keeping the pressure in the 
helmet constant at all depths. Mounting and descending are effected by a 
cable carried on a drum driven by an electric motor, and this cable also carries 
the current needed for the respiratory apparatus. The diver communicates 
with the surface by telephone, while wires run from the armor to electric lights 
that show the working of the different parts of this complicated ‘dress.’ "’ 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


FUSING THE OLD AND THE NEW THE- 
OLOGIES. 


T is quite an innovation in the exciting ups and downs of theo- 
logical debate and discussion in Germany that voices are now 
heard among the conservatives demanding with some firmness that 
there shall be a reconstruction of theology based on the new 
knowledge of the Scriptures, but not subversive of the old faith. 
Hitherto it has been the advanced men who have claimed that the 
two schools and their teachings are not necessarily exclusive, but 
can live and labor harmoniously together in the universities and in 
the churches, while the conservatives have insisted that there is 
no common ground between the two. The chief champion of this 
“new theology of the old faith,” Superintendent Kaftan, of Kiel, 
has been a leader in the practical administration of church affairs, 
while his main opponent in the conservative ranks has been Pro- 
f_ssor Griitzmacher, of the University of Rostock. The debate 
on Kaftan’s work, “ Modern Interpretation of the Ancient Faith,” 
has been carried on mainly in the columns of the Lutheran 
Kirchenzeitung (Leipsic). In a recent issue of this journal the 
editor gives a summary of the whole debate, with observations and 
conclusions that doubtless reflect the convictions prevalent in con- 
servative circles in Germany. The gist of his argument is that 
there is a kernel of truth in the demands made for the reconstruc- 
tion of the doctrinal expression of the faith of the church, and that 
this kernel should be used by the church without in any way 
changing its fundamental standpoint in reference to the Scriptures. 
The views of the A7rchenzeitung are doubtless representative and 
substantially are the following : 


We should be exceedingly careful not to condemn a type of 
theological thought as heretical simply because it is new. It is 
quite conceivable that development and growth can take place in 
theological science without a change in the Biblical basis. The 
history of the church in Germany plainly teaches this. We need 
only recall the case of John Arndt, the author of “ Wahres Chris- 
tentum,” the greatest prayer-book in the German Protestant 
Church. In his day he was charged with heresy; yet no man’s 
writings have done more in the interests of positive religious 
thought than this popular work. When Professor Frank, of Er- 
langen, began the publication of his great work on “ Christian 
Theology,” he was at once accused of changing the character of 
positive evangelical doctrine; yet the records of the past two 
decades show that no class among the ministers of Germany are 
more devoted to Biblical truths than are the pupils of Professor 
Frank. 


In the opinion of the Avrchenzeitung it will be the part of wis- 
dom to remember such cases when a new type of theological 
science is claiming recognition from Christianity. It qualifies its 
position as follows: 


Naturally such recognition can not be granted to any school 
which, by destructive criticism, deprives the Scriptures of their 
divine and authoritative character and robs the church of its 
Biblical foundation. But within the limitations of the Scriptures 
there is room for a positive theology of a progressive type that is 
both Scriptural and true at the sametime. There is a possibility, 
and perhaps a need, of a “ modern theology of the old faith.” In 
fact, not a few within the orthodox rank are convinced that if the- 
ology is to continue to be a real factor in the life of the people 
there must be a reconstruction in its form; that it must put aside 
its old Greek garment and put on a new garb in which the entire 
intellectual and spiritual life of our modern times is clad. 


This concession of the conservative Kirchenzeitung does not 
meet with the approval of other journals representing this school 
of thought. In discussing the work of Kaftan the majority insist 
that there is an impassable gulf fixt between the old and the new 
theologies and that a compromise can be effected only by the sac- 
rifice of essential principles by one or both parties. This is espe- 
cially the opinion of the A/te Glaube of Leipsic, which charges 
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Kaftan with a sacrifice of essentials at every place where he has 
come to an understanding with advanced theology. Rather singu- 
larly, extremes meet here too. In a lengthy account of Kaftan 
by Professor Bousset, in the Zheologische Rundschau, this able 
advocate of progressive theology declares that Kaftan can not 
possibly adhere to the old theology and yet stand shoulder to 
shoulder with the new. From both conservative and advanced 
sides it is accordingly maintained that a fusion of the two theol- 
ogies under the existing circumstances is out of the question, The 
Kirchenzettung, which really had not pleaded for such a fusion, 
but only for reconstruction of the old, does not attempt to proph- 
esy just what the details of this reconstruction will be, except to 
say that it must continue to be both Biblical and confessional. 
The new creed will be in accordance with the superior knowledge 
which modern science has brought forth with reference to the 
Scriptures. On this subject even the most conservative must rec- 
ognize that positive progress has been made, which naturally was 
not utilized in the construction of the old doctrinal systems,— 
Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





THE VISIT OF THE GIPSY EVANGELIST. 


UNIQUE type of an evangelist is at present preaching in 
the United States. “Gipsy” Smith, recognized by the fed- 
erated Free Churches of England as their foremost evangelist, is 
engaged, under the auspices of the Congregationalists, in a “ re- 
vival” tour that will extend over the next five months. These 
meetings, begun in New York, have been participated in also by 
Baptists, Methodists, and Presbyterians. The large cities of the 
United States will be visited. Some elements of romance attach 
to his career, as will be seen in this sketch printed by Zhe Outlook 
(October 27): 


“His sobriquet picturesquely designates his origin—the child 
of gipsy parents, born in a tent, and roving the country with the 
tribe till he was seventeen years old, when he fell under the influ- 
ence of Mr. Ira D. Sankey. He at once followed the lead of 
General Booth, of the Salvation Army, into the squalor of East- 
London slums. There and elsewhere among the lowly he served 
his apprenticeship for many years, educating himself meanwhile 
on the basis of four-weeks’ acquisitions in a Cambridge school, 
steadily winning respect, esteem, and public confidence, and by 
his success with the multitudes attracting professional preachers 
to learn the secret of his power. It is very simple—not a theology 
or a doctrinal formula, but a genuine sense of personal experience 
with a Great Companion and Captain. With the varying theolo- 
gies grouped about this he does not concern himself. With this 
experience he appeals straight to the conscience and the heart.” 


Enthusiastic tributes are paid to the style as well as the spirit 
of this man, whose preaching is said to have moved the Rev. W. 
J. Dawson to turn to the evangelistic field. In Zhe Christian 
Work and Evangelist (New York) we read an estimate by the 
Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, D.D., as follows: 


“Such a man could not be hidden. His style acquired unusual 
beauty, dignity, and force. A great London daily said of him 
that his speech was one of the finestexpoSitions of the possibilities 
of Anglo-Saxon extant since John Bright ceased to speak. He 
came fragrant from the woods and the riverside, with the inspira- 
tion of his rich experiences of the Gospel and his love foyhis fel- 
lows informing every,word .and ‘action. He entered ‘the foulest 
haunts of our great cities, and God gave him such a.charisma as 
enabled him to pluck the prey from the‘teeth of the mighty: 

“But beyond any native and acquired gifts is the evident pres- 
ence in the man Of*the supertor life of ‘God in Christ Jesus. This 
common source of all our higher energies took shape and use in 
him as an evangelist, an artless, intense, transparent, and over- 
whelming messenger of God to men about the primal concerns. 
His work reminds you in some of its ‘salient features of Mr. 
Moody’s first mission in Britain, when the Scotch universities and 
the slums of cities alike rendered tribute to the kingdom. He has 
wisely abstained from dogmatizing about theological issues and 
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controverted points. The center of faith for him is nota creed 
nor a book, but, a Person and a Life. And a gipsy camp fur- 
nished the pulpit of Dr. Alexander Maclaren with the only evan- 
gelist, save the doctor himself, who has stood there.” 


The Congregationalist (Boston) prints a private letter from Dr. 
Newell Dwight Hillis to Dr. McElveen, of Boston, from which 
we give an extract: 


“Last night I heard Gipsy Smith for the first time. To his 
simplicity of style he adds a marvelous gift of persuasion. My 
judgment is that there were only a handfulof people in his au- 
dience who represented 
the unchurched and non- 
Christian class. Fully 
twenty men arose to his 
appeal, and most of these, 
I think, went into the lec- 
ture-room to meet the pas- 
tors. If there had been 
a thousand non-Chris- 
tian men present, I think 
Smith would have lifted 
nine hundred of them to 
their feet. -I hope the 
press of the country will 
not make the mistake of 
saying that Gipsy Smith 
is not a strong man. The 
test of a sermon is, ‘ Does 
it do the thing needed?’ 
You have many preach- 
ers in Boston whose ser- 
mons are stronger, tested 
as illustrations for litera- 
ture, but I venture the as- 
sertion that not one of 
them is as strong when 
put over against the end 
in view. Gipsy Smith is 
most lovable, and every 
drop of blood in his veins 
is sincere. He can do for the working people of this country 
and the unchurched classes what Moody did for his generation. 
‘He ought to be kept here for five years.” 





* GIPSY”’ SMITH, 


A self-taught evangelist whose style is said 
‘to be “ one of the finest expositions of the pos- 
sibilities of Anglo-Saxon extant since John 
Bright ceased to speak.” 


As evangelistic efforts meet with less favor than formerly it may 
be interesting to note the conservatism of Gipsy Smith’s methods 
in view of his extraordinary success. From Zhe British Monthly 
we quote his own account of his methods, given in an interview 
with that paper. He says: 


“TI have no after-meetings. My first meeting is my last. The 
service is one, from the opening hymn to the benediction. When 
the sermon is over, I ask for silent prayer for a few‘ moments, and 
at the same time I request those who have been imprest and who 
desire to live a new life to rise and lift their hands, and then to 
quietly resume their seats. This plan has the advantage of lead- 
ing doubters to commit themselves. The mere fact that a man 
‘has risen and held up his hand is for many a one the decisive step. 
The move to the inquiry-room follows naturally. I then ask the 
anxious to pass into the inquiry-room, my workers leading the 
way. I myself do not leave the platform or pulpit until the whole 
service is over. I make it arule not to speak personally to the 
inquirers, and for five reasons: First, when I have brought a man 
or woman so far, I wish to retire into the background. I do not 
want them to depend on me or to see me any more. The per- 
sonal element must as quickly as possible be eliminated. Then 
again, if I were to deal with individuals, I should be obliged 
to leave out some at least among the scores or hundreds 
who would desire to speak to me. This would have a very bad 
effect from every point of view. A third reason is that my en- 
trance might cause a little commotion, and undo the good work 
which was going on. It would not be fair to the ministers and 
other helpers that their solemn dealing should be interrupted. Last 
of all, there is no need for me in the inquiry-room. When a man 
is anxious to know his Lord, he is like a drowning struggler, glad 
to grasp at any hand that will help him. Experience has taught 
me these lessons.” 
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EDUCATIONAL WORK OF MISSIONARIES IN 
THE EAST. 


O the foreign missionary must be credited the introduction 

of modern education and the modern practise of medicine 

and surgery into the East and the Far East, declares the Rev. 
James L. Barton, D.D., foreign secretary of the American Board. 
These statements are to be found in an article interpreting the 
achievements of the past hufdred years of American foreign mis- 
sions contributed to Zhe North American Review (October 19). 


First, of those efforts of a general educational tenor, the writer 
speaks as follows: 


“The condition of the Sandwich Islands in 1820 is too weil 
known to require description here. The people were not canni- 
bals, but they were not far removed from the lowest and most de- 
grading savagery. Missionaries set up there the first printing- 
presses, opened the first schools, and inaugurated and conducted 
general educational institutions for two generations. To-day the 
islands possess collegiate and theological institutions and a mod- 
ern school system, directed by the descendants of the missionaries 
and the enlightened children of native leaders. China knew no 
learning except that which centers in the classics of Confucius, 
and all Western education was considered beneath their con- 
tempt. For nearly a century the missionaries gave time, strength, 
and talent to the preparation and production of modern text-books 
and in conducting schools for the training of Chinese young men 
and women. Missionary educators were repeatedly called by the 
Government to take charge of national institutions. The popu- 
larity of modern learning rapidly increased, until, in October, 1905, 
by imperial decree, Western learning was made the basis of the 
civil-service examination throughout the Empire. 

“At the opening of the last century, in India there was hardly 
a trace of anything in education that could be called modern. 
India’s millions not only were not educated, but they had little 
desire for learning. Gradually, schools were established by the 
missionaries and the principles of modern education were taught. 
As the influence of the British Government increased, the officials, 
perceiving the supreme 
value of the educational 
work the missionaries 
were doing, began to sub- 
sidize their schools. This 
government subsidy has 
increased until, at the 
present time, hundreds of 
thousands of dollars are 
given annually for the 
support of educational 
institutions, recognized to 
be of high grade and 
under the control of mis- 
sionaries. The univer- 
sity system of India is 
the direct outgrowth of 
the missionary educa- 
tional system, and is 
made up very largely of 
the combination of mis- 
sionary colleges. These 
universities are examin- 
ing-bodies and not teach- 
ing institutions. Students 
in mission and private 
colleges that come up to 
the standards of the uni- 
versity receive their degrees at the hands of that body. Remove 
from India to-day the institutions established by missionaries, 
and the five Indian universities would be forced to reduce greatly 
their operations or go out of existence.” 











REV. JAMES L. BARTON, D.D., 


Foreign secretary of the American Board of 
Foreign Missions, 


One of the most marked illustrations of the influence of modern 
education upon a country and the races that inhabit it, declares 
Dr. Barton, is that of Turkey and the Levant. The Mohamme- 
dans were slower to arouse themselves to seize the new privileges 
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offered them than were the Greeks, Syrians, and Armenians. 
The writer continues: 


“Soon the Turkish Government took alarm at the rapid progress 
the cause of education was making in the Empire, and strenuous 
but unsuccessful endeavors were made to check it. From the 
Bosporus on the west to Persia on the east, and from the Black 
Sea on the north to Egypt on the south, modern colleges for both 
sexes have been established and are to-day crowded with eager 
and able students. Robert College, at. Constantinople, and the 
Syrian Protestant College, at Beirut, stand out as examples of 


many more that might be named. Students from these dozen or’ 


more institutions are to-day taking post-graduate work in our best 
universities. Missionaries have carried into every country they 
have entered the modern school of every form and grade. Through 
these, in greater or less degree, modern education has been intro- 
duced into every Asiatic country ; and insome of them, like Japan 
and China, it has resulted in completely transforming the nationa! 
educational system. We do not claim that missionaries have 
done all this. We do claim that they were the pioneers.” 


The work of the missionary board in the field of medicine and 
surgery was inaugurated in 1834 with the appointment to China of 
Peter Parker, M.D., who “acquired a wide reputation among the 
Chinese for his unusual skill.” Of what followed we read: 


“ Gradually the Chinese came to recognize the value of modern 
medicine, and occasionally in recent years missionary physicians 
have been put in charge of Government hospitals or hospitals 
erected by influential officials. The missionaries have opened 
medical schools in the Empire equipped with modern appliances, 
and to-day hundreds of educated Chinese youth are preparing 
themselves for competent medical service to their own people. 
Many others are studying in the medical schools of Europe and 
the United States and Japan. Japan quickly passed from the 
traditional form of treating diseases to the modern method. 

“Similar progress has been made in India, Africa, and Turkey, 
as well as in other countries. Go where you will in any city of 
importance in Asia and there you will find the modern hospital for 
both men and women, in which American, British, and native 
physicians practise side by side. Most of these are missionary 
hospitals. In connection with not a few of them are medical 
schools of high grade. This modern medical movement is rapidly 
crowding back into oblivion the ancient and cruel medicine men 
and women and substituting in their places the educated native 
physician, trained in all that is best in modern medical methods. 
In this movement the foreign missionaries were the pioneers.” 





CHRISTIAN CHURCH UNITY AN IMPOSSI 
BILITY. 


HERE have been many schemes propounded for what has 
been called church unity. That all Christians should be 
united under one organization or one verbal confession of belief 
has been considered the great and essential desideratum in a 
world of real and perfect Christianity. Glowing visions have been 
indulged in of a church universal where every mind will be of the 
same pattern; every eye regard truth from the same angle, and 
every brain be of identical caliber and capacity for illumination. 
But neither history nor the character of the human mind warrants 
us in believing that the churches and sects can ever be united in 
the same belief and practise; nor is it even desirable that 
uniformity should prevail, says Zhe Homiletic Review (New 
York). It never has prevailed in ancient heathendom, nor in any 
European or Asiatic lands, ancient or modern, continues this 
magazine. Nor did Christ anticipate, or command, that it should 
prevail. The article from which we quote was suggested by the 
report of the Royal Commission on Discipline in the English 
Church, of which we read as follows: 


“The recently published report of the Royal Commission on 
Discipline in the English Church reveals a curious condition of 
discrepancy and contradiction in the observances of a religious 
body which is supposed to preach and worship according to act 
of Parliament. It furnishes a somewhat melancholy comment on 
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the program of Christianity, which is constantly being dinned in 
our ears by certain credulous idealists who shut their eyes both to 
the facts of history and the fundamental principles of the human 
mind. The Church of England has never attained to unity in the 
sense of uniformity in faith and ritual. Such unity has never 
been known in the church universal since the day of Pente 


‘ ' : : : Cost 
and there is no prospect of it ever being realized.” 


Variety results from movement, and movement is an essential 
feature of life. As the climbing plant grows with a certain irreg- 
ular freedom, and waves and wanders over the trellis without re- 
straint or uniformity, so does the church vary in the expression of 
truth and the practise of worship and discipline, says this writer, 
In his own words: ‘ 


“From the very beginning the sacred vine had burgeoned and 
spread out in myriad twigs and boughs of infinite variety in form 
and position. The life of religion has manifested itself in many 
diverse types of religious ceremony and confession. Even the 
apostles differed as to the essentials of the religious life. To one 
it was faith, to another love, to a third good works. Heresies, con- 
troversies, schisms, sects, and parties have always marked the 
spread of Christianity and may be said to be actual symptoms of 
its ebullient vitality. When Vincentius, of Lerins, defined as the 
true faith that which had been believed ‘always, by all, and every- 
where,’ he spoke of something which is not to be found in history 
any more than Plato’s ideal prototypes are to be found among 
material phenomena.” 


This variety appears in the religious clubs of ancient Rome, 
altho the Roman law was theoretically intolerant of foreign relig- 
ions. Mohammedanism, Taoism, and Buddhism also were 
rent asunder and parceled off into numberless sects. As this 
writer observes : 


“All great religions have been cut up into sects and parties, 
from the earliest Indian Chinese cults to Mohammedanism as it 
exists at present. One might suppose that the religion of pagan 
Rome, where nonconformity was often punished by bonds or 
death, was a harmonious and homogeneous institution. German 
erudition has revealed to us the fact that the pagans of classic 
Italy were cut up into religious clubs or sects which were assem- 
bled from time to time like the sects of the Palestinian Jews in 
separate synagogs or conyenticles. A noted sect of antique Rome 
was that of the’Augustini, who devoted themselves especially to 
the ritual adoration of the Emperor Augustus, and there were 
hundreds of similar associations.” 


The Roman Catholic Church must not be excepted. Its mon- 
astic orders, its schools of scholasticism, were all signs of its life 
during the Middle Ages as the working leaven that moved and 
vivified society. Thus: 


“In the Middle Ages the Roman Catholic Church was divided 
up into different schools of so-called theology whose tenets no 
infallible pope has ever rescinded, and the great religious orders, 
Dominicans, Franciscans, and Jesuits, stood always at daggers 
drawn. If we were asked what might be looked uponas the most 
natural, the most convenient, as it is the most inevitable feature 
in all great religious movements and institutions, we should be 
tempted to say individualism, the personal element, the idiosyn- 
crasy which develops the group, the party, the sect, with its pre- 
dilections, its spontaneity, its life and liberty.” 


Christ’s prayer for the unity of his followers was not so exprest 
as to require the sacrifice of their individuality. The comparison 
he employed implied a union of the heart and intention rather than 
a union of organization, or ecclesiastical method. Such is the 
thought with which the article ¢oncludes, as follows: 


“Christ prayed that the unity of his church might be like his 
own union with the Father, but the union of the Trinity is not in- 
consistent with the individuality of the three persons. Church 
unity, then, is quite consistent with denominationalism. It is a 
unity of the spirit,a unity of aim,a unity of intention and activity, 
which may exist independent of shibboleth, or the cast-iron act of 
parliament which has never been any more effectual than a papal 
syllabus in controlling the crook of the knee in worship, or the 
creedal convictions which have always been claimed as matters 
subject solely to the dictation of Christian liberty.” 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


WHAT A FRENCHMAN THINKS OF AMERICAN 
MUSIC. 


INCENT D’INDY, the French composer and conductor, 
V who visited America last winter to conduct the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in concerts of French music, now gives some 
of his impressions of young American composers and musicians. 
In the case of the composers he remarks “a praiseworthy effort to 
do something grand, a clever assimilation of 
secondary means of expression, such as har- 
mony and instrumentation,” but with “such 
evident signs of haste in the production of 
the completed piece that the final work 
seemed a bit of improvisation, or at least de- 
noted a real ignorance of the fundamental 
laws of eurythmy, the basis of every true 
artistic conception.” The young American 
composer, according to the French observer, 
accepts the musical ideas that come to him, 
“regardless of their true value,” and does not 
take time to separate “the little vein of gold 
from the dross and the gangue.” He writes 
in Zhe Independent (October 11): 


“ Now, I wish I could persuade myself that 
I am mistaken, but it seemed to me that most 
of the young composers whose works I read 
in America were in too much haste. Here 
and there a touch of beauty showed what 
might have been produced if the author had 
only studied his art thoroughly and given time 
a chance to act in the periods of invention 
and arrangement. In some cases, where the 
composer was better endowed naturally, this 
hurried composition had not prevented the 
development of a certain studied elegance in 
the ideas, but the effort was not carried far enough and the 
thought was not fully expanded. Others, on the contrary, ap- 
peared to imagine that composition was little else than a subtle 
concatenation of harmonies, and one of these, when I asked him 
for his plan of the work, which he showed me and which seemed 
incomplete, answered that his piece was constructed according to 
‘a chromatic plan ’—a very funny reply, for it was much as tho an 
architect were to say, ‘I intend to erect this building ona founda- 
tion of blue and red’ !” 





Haste, Mr. D’Indy shows, leads our young musicians to rest 
with the mastery of the mechanical side of their profession, while 
for inspiration they fall into imitation, “absorbing German heavi- 
ness or the harmonic coloring of modern French composers.” 

Turning to the case of the American musician the French ob- 
server expresses his astonishment at seeing so many foreigners in 
the orchestras of America. Americans, he is convinced, “are 
quite as capable as Germans or Frenchmen of feeling the power 
of and of understanding beautiful and healthy music.” The ne- 
cessity of acquiring one’s musical education in Europe, so 
strongly felt by the American student, is an idea treated with no 
sympathy by Mr. D’Indy, as will be seen in the following : 

“What is to prevent Americans from having orchestras, singers, 
and pianists of their own nationality, educated in the United States 
by means of a solid musical instruction given from earliest child- 
hood up, in school and university, instead of sending the youth of 
both sexes by the hundreds to Europeau professors, who care 
more for the dollars of their pupils than for anything else, and who 
generally send them back home unsuccessful virtuosos instead of 
the good plain artists who they might have become? There are 
American singers who would have been a precious acquisition to 
the chorus of some concert or theater, but who, even after the 
expensive lessons of a Paris or Berlin teacher, can never be any- 
thing else but poor prima donnas. Thereare violinists who might 
have been excellent first violins in an orchestra, but who, after two 
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Who thinks American musiéians. ought to 
be educated in the United States, instead’ of 
in Europe by professors ‘who care more for 
the dollars of their pupils than for anything 
else.” 
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years of study at Brussels or Munich, can only manage to WwOITy 
through the difficult passages of a concerto and ‘murder’ the 
chaconne of Bach or the sonata of Franck. There are Pianists 
who might become fair musicians and conscientious interpreters, 
but who come back from Vienna with an undeserved fame as 
virtuosos simply because they have spoken with the waitress on 
the Ring who serves Professor Leschetizky’s coffee, and for this 
reason will consider themselves authorized to bang through Bee- 
thoven’s op. 57 or Balakirew’s ‘Islamej.’ These migratory artists 
are just so much strength lost to America and to art, and how 
much more desirable it would have been if they had become what 
it was intended they should be both by nature 
and temperament, thus contributing to the ex- 
pansion of musical taste in America in a much 
more efficacious way than by attempting to 
astonish by a grand voice, trills, or concerto 
runs? I know that in writing thus I lay my- 
self open to the abuse of these virtuoso-ap- 
prentices and of the European professors to 
whom the American pupil is an inexhaustible 
source of a too easily won income. But, as I 
have been fighting all my life for the cause 
of artistic truth, it is not at my age that I will 
begin to hide what I think.” 





A NEW MASTER OF ENGLISH 
PROSE. 

) ITH four or five books to his credit, 
Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson, a compara- 
tively “new” English writer, is hailed by a 
critic in Zhe Dial (Chicago) as “one of the 
greatest living masters of English prose.” 
His mastership, continues Mr. F. R. B. Hel- 
lems, is evidenced not alone by his use of 
the language, but by the possession of views 
of life “representing the most enlightened 
and. reassuring ideals of a groping and troub- 
led age.” The critic further feels it “safe” 
to predict that Mr. Dickinson will come into his own not alto- 
gether slowly; for, “despite the baneful sweep of utilitarian- 
ism, we do respond in some measure to the call of the ideal and 
the beautiful; despite disheartening and deadly failures, we feel 
that, even in our daily round, ‘Life it is that conquers and death 

it is that dies.’” Inspired by this optimism Mr. Hellems adds: 





“If this is true, our Cambridge essayist may expect from his 
age a favorable verdict not long deferred, for in his pages the 
cause of Life and Hopeand Beauty is pleaded with the convincing 
power of an able mind and the winning charm of an almost perfect 
style.” 


Mr. Dickinson, tho new, is not unknown to the readers of THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. In our issue of August 26, 1905, we quoted 
from that writer’s “ Religion: A Criticism and a Forecast” a dis- 
cussion of the relations of art and religion. Besides that book he 
is the author of “ Letters froma Chinese Official” (the book which 
recently called forth a reply by William J. Bryan), “A Modern 
Symposium,” and “The Greek Idea of Life.” The matter with 
which they deal is thus indicated : 


“The themes treated by Mr. Dickinson are not new, nor does 
the form of his treatment offer any innovation. Religion, the 
meaning of good, literature, art in general—in short, the things of 
the mind and the spirit—are treated in essay or dialog or letter, 
and we do not need to be reminded that these forms were brought 
to artistic perfection in olden days. The fact is merely that hav- 
ing chosen immortal topics he has treated them with not less large- 
ness of outlook than clearness of inward vision, and has exhibited 
unerring judgment and unfailing skill in adapting his form to his 
matter. Thus he is manifestly right in his feeling that a discus- 
sion of the meaning of good belongs ‘to the sphere of right opinion 
and perception, rather than to that of logic and demonstration, 
and seems therefore to be properly approached in the tentative 
spirit favored by the dialog form’; nor can we refuse to agree 
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that this literary form comes closest to the interchange of actual 
conversation, ‘from which we gain our best lights on such a sub- 
ject.’ The same unerring instinct or judgment leads him to put 
his contrast between Eastern and Western ideals (‘ Letters from a 
Chinese Official ’) in the form of letters from an enlightened China- 
man who has resided long in England without losing his affection 
for his native land and all that it represents. Howbeit, other men 
are writing on these same eternal subjects without failing to 
choose appropriate garb therefor, so that we are driven to the 
provocative statement that our at- 






[ November 3, 


feeling that they should have been written for exactly the plac 
they occupy. Over all of his writing is shed just enough of Pi 
poeticus color to make his style charming as well as effective 





HAS STEPHEN PHILLIPS ‘‘MADE GOOD”? 
. it is asserted that Mr. Stephen Phillips is convinced of 
the success of his cause, the same faith does not seem to be 
shared by his critics. As represented by Mr. Phillips, the modern 
poetic drama enjoys a success SO 





thor treats the themes with greater 
power than most of his contempo- 
raries and makes the appropriate 
garb more beautiful.” 


The “Modern Symposium ” is ac- 
claimed the author’s masterpiece,the 
scene of which is laid on a Sussex 
terrace in the month of June, and 
the dialog, or rather the series of 
monologs, lasting from the late eve- 
ning light to the dawn. The par- 
ticipants are “a tory, a liberal, a 
conservative, a socialist, an anar- 
chist, a professor, a man of science, 
2 poet, a gentleman of leisure, a 
member of the Society of Friends, 
and a man of letters; and in every 
case the speaker puts his views so 
well that the most ardent advocate 
of the particular doctrine or theory 
could hardly desire a more attrac- 
tive exposition thereof.” Every 
character, says Mr. Hellems, “is 
made to speak in the language and 
style one feels inevitable. . . . Never 








unsubstantial as to be described by 

what the French call “a success 

with no to-morrow.” This view 

is presented by Mr. John Corbin, 

dramatic critic of the New York 

Sun, after a reconsideration of 

Mr. Phillips’s dramatic output, 

The six years that have elapsed 

since Mr. Phillips’s work was first 

seen on the stage are enough, thinks 

that critic, to test the genuineness of 

the enthusiastic conviction that he 

was to be the “ re-creator of our clas- 

sical traditions in the drama.” The 

impression derived from Mr. H. B. 

Irving’s recent production of “ Paolo 
and Francesca” serves to correct the 
earlier misjudgment derived from 

reading the play. This impression, 
Mr. Corbin thinks, forces us to be- 
lieve that the hitherto imagined suc- 
cess of Mr. Phillips’s plays “has 
come rather from our desire to be- 
lieve that we have again a poetic 
drama than from any actual joy in 
possessing it.” 








has art been concealed more skil- HL 








fully thanin these pages, where Mr. 
Dickinson is most himself.” Goethe. 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 
According to Mr. Corbin the plays of Phillips fail because their by Mr. Irving falls short of expecta- 


That the play now being presented 


Landor, and Pater may elsewhere be — themes.are drawn from history and myth, “ uninfluenced by the in- tion is not felt to be due to the in- 


spiration of the life about them.” 
detected as the masters who have 


helped to form this writer; but in this work, we are told, only 
the influence of the Platonic original is discernible. 
Says Mr. Hellems: 


“Of course it falls far short of the older dialog in imaginative 
range—which is merely saying that it does not attain the unattain- 
able and ought not to be compared with the incomparable, for 
Plato’s ‘Sympesium’ and ‘Phezdrus’ still occupy a niche by them- 
selves in the hall of fame of imaginative prose. In one respect, 
however, the modern product is, perhaps, not inferior, for it does 
keep a shade more closely in touch with our human hopes and 
needs. From the master’s banquet one rises amidst the fumes of 
the strong wine of almost demoniacal possession, such as Plato 
himself describes in his doctrine of enthusiasm, stimulating, ex- 
hilarating, sweeping us to the skies of fancy. At the disciple’s 
feast is still strong wine; but it is the wine of helpful, aspiring 
reason, glorifying and uplifting.” 

Turning to the general character of Dickinson’s work, Mr. Hel- 
lems says further: 


“It would be easy to select the writers who have influenced Mr. 
Dickinson most, but it must suffice to recall that his reading rep- 
resents the curriculum of a Fellow of a Cambridge college with a 
cultured taste for literature and philosophy. We must point out, 
however, that the Greek classics have occupied the fundamental 
position in molding his style and thought, and we regard itasa 
thrice happy accident that we were introduced to him through his 
‘Greek View of Life,’ for it is the natural portal. With modern 
literature he is only less familiar ; and American readers will even 
find manifest traces of Walt Whitman. In every case, however, 
the traceable influence is entirely free from any suggestion of 
plagiarism, and we have no mere collection of jewels, but a new 
and finished product. Even the metrical quotations inspire the 


adequacy of its interpretation by 
the actors, but to the fact that Mr. Phillips, in this as in all his 
other plays when put upon the stage, is seen to lack “ the au- 
thentic inspiration of the dramatist.” One feels, continues Mr. 
Corbin, that Mr. Phillips is “inspired by literature, not by life.” 
He adds: 

“His characters as well as himself have read their Dante not 
wisely but too well, and accept their fate in its ex Jost facto por- 
traiture instead of living out their lives like real people according 
to the present promptings of sense and passion. Up to the final 
act, in short—the fateful violence of which is deployed with great. 
skill and feeling for effect—the play does not grip, does not really 
interest. And even the last act, strong tho it is, is not so much 
dramatic as theatrical. There are many beautiful lines in the play, 
and not a few passages that give rare scope to the actor bent on 
the effect of the moment, but the whole is miles away from the 
traditions we had hoped it might maintain.” 


Considering the essence of drama as “character in conflict,” 
Mr. Corbin complains that “these people of Mr. Phillips’s are 
puppets who avail themselves of his powers as a lyric poet to tell 
the audience what they are, what they are doing, and how they 
feel about it.” “Shakespeare had no pictorial scenery, and so- 
was obliged to make his characters create the illusion of time and 
place. When Mr. Phillips, whose use of the carpenter and the 
scene-painter has not been surpassed on the modern stage, pro- 
ceeds in a similar manner, his lines are in effect redundant, and in- 
stead of creating illusion, tend to destroy it.” In “Paolo and 
Francesca,” Mr. Corbin continues, “not only the voice but the 
hand of the dramatist is manifest.” He enlarges: 

“Nowhere is a poet’s grasp of simple human nature more 
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ident than in his treatment of brief incidental characters. Was 
oS ever a more futile bit of pseudo-Elizabethan fooling than 
ae all the soldiers and the happy villagers at the inn near 
Rimini? Intended asa contrast to Paolo's love and despair, the 
scene waS SO forced as to throw it into the most lugubrious 
shadow. Yet the major characters in the play are scarcely more 
real. Giovanni, concealed in the Apothecary’s shop, overhears 
Paolo’s confession of his love, and his despairing resolution to 
kill himself before it results in 
sin, But devoted brother tho he 
is, he stands by and lets the young 
man go forth, as he thinks, to his 
death. In reading the play I must 
confess I felt no inconsistency. 
But with the scene before me, 
concrete, alive, it was different. 
It would have taken only a word 
for Giovanni to counsel Paolo to 
a manly fortitude, and another to 
pronounce against him a helpful 
edict of banishment. This was 
the natural course to Géevanni in 
his character of tyrant as in his 
character of brother. But what he 
does is to stand by and see the be- 
loved Paolo pocket the poison and 
go—accepting vengeance for a 
crime that has not been commit- 
ted. Superficially the scene has 
an undoubted theatrical appeal. 
Essentially it is destructive of 
common sense and character, and 
so of the deeper interest of drama.” 


The verdict passed on Mr. Phil- 
lips is not wholly a negative one. 
In “ Herod” the dramatist is said 
to have “ risen to the sphere of true 
and compelling drama.” Mr. Cor- 
bin explains: 


“The struggle is between ambi- 
tion and love. The soldier of the 
people loves and is married to the 
daughter of the Maccabees. Pol- 
icy requires that Herod kill the 
young and dearly loved brother of 
Mariamne. He does so—and in 
the end realizes that he has for- 
feited Mariamne’s love. Ina pas- 
sion of barbaric jealousy he pro- 
cures her death. But love proves 
the stronger passion. /evod sinks into madness and despair in the 
midst of the very power and grandeur he had killed his love to gain.” 

Tho there are in “ Herod ” some few lines of poetizing, and the 
characters are indicated rather than realized,” Mr. Corbin declares 
that “ the voice of spontaneous passion prevails and the clash of will 
and fate is maintained to an inevitable close.” “ Herod,” however, 
does not save the fate of Mr. Phillips’s drama. A fine reason why 
Phillips and Rostand, his French confrére, have failed to hold 
our interest, Mr. Corbin derives from the success of “ Peter Pan,” 
which he says is “inspired no less by the wondering fancy than 
by the ironic consciousness of the twentieth century.” The leaders 
of the poetic drama of England and France have failed to learn 
the lesson of their masters of old time. We read: 

“One strong reason for the failure of our hopes of six years ago 
is perhaps to be found in the fact that both the Englishman and 
the Frenchman have drawn their themes from history and myth, 
uninfluenced by the inspiration of the life about them. It has 
not been so with the greatdramatists. Shakespeare is never more 
an Elizabethan than in his histories. Goethe and Schiller were 
preeminently of their own time in ‘Faust’ and ‘Tell.’ The gods 
and heroes of Aischylus and Sophocles were living realities to the 
throngs of the theater of Dionysos. But ‘ Cyrano’ and ‘ Herod’ 
are no more to us than we to them.” 
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Who thinks that Stephen Phillips in all his plays “is seen to lack the 
authentic inspiration of the dramatist.” 


THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE. 


“7 “HAT there is “ springing up in the United States of America” 
a language “which is gradually following all the lines of 

evolution familiar to the student of philology” is pointed out by 
an English writer, Enid Campbe!l Dawncey. The working out of 
this process, which, it is asserted, is one apt to escape contem- 
porary observation, is set before 
us by the writer with more of hu- 
mor, as well as scientific insight, 
than is usual with foreign critics of 
American matters. She imagines 
the conditions of to-day as forming 
a parallel to those existing “ when 
the Assyrian tongue emerged from 
its antecedents” and “ the /iterati 
of ancient Babylon preserved the 
classic language of Akkad in its 
purity with fierce and narrow jeal- 
ousy,” or when the “Etruscan up- 
per classes looked with contempt 
upon the beginnings of the new 
Latin tongue.” Of the new Amer- 
ican language the writer gives (in 
The Monthly Review, London, 
October) this general account: 

“Its elements are wide, diverse, 
even confusing, composed as they 
are of selections, on a basis of the 
English tongue, from almost every 
language spoken in the world at 
this time. There is good reason 
why a distinctive language should 
spring up in a vast country inhab- 
ited by recruits from all the world 
and perpetually refreshed by drafts 
of immigrants. Words that are 
most expressive or easy or de- 
scriptive strike the ear and are 
gradually adopted, but besides this 
there is that deep race character 
which evolves its own mode of 
speech, a durable material grad- 
ually embodying its characteristics 
as the prehistoric monster was em- 
bodied in the alluvial mud, immu- 
tably and forever.” 


Accent and intonation, the writer goes on to say, form the most 
striking divergences from the mother-tongue. Scientists explain 
them as “clearly a return to the characteristics of the race of the 
soil of America,” and “due to a particular formation of the palate 
peculiar originally to the American Indians, but now shared by 
the invaders.” Another individual trait is “the peculiar rise and 
fall of a sentence” which historians credit to the “ twang ” of the 
original Puritan settlers of New England. Says the writer: 
“This may very well be the origin of that trait which the Ameri- 
can language now possesses with marked individuality, for the rise 
and fall of words and sentences, and the note on which a sentence 
ends, have become of such a distinctive type that many years’ resi- 
dence in England or in any other foreign country will fail to 
eradicate entirely what has now grown to be a national distinc- 
tion.” Both in the words of the mother-tongue and in those taken 
from other sources are to be noted “a marked diminution of the 
vowel sounds” as in tomato, piazza; while “agreat air of novelty 
has been effected by a new breadth, as in the substitution of cor/ee 
for coffee; dorg for dog; gorn for gone.” We read of other di- 
vergences : 

“Possibly the new language may have enriched itself by acqui- 
sitions from other than English, but this is a doubtful question 
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when we note the value and usually the superiority of the word 
thus abandoned. Here, however, as in every other criticism upon 
this subject, we must not forget that toward the new language 
contemporary critics are in precisely the position of the purists of 
Akkad, of Etruria, of Rome. . . of all ages, for we are hide- 
bound by the conviction that our own language, at the period in 
which we live, has reached the final stage of development of which 
it, or a branch of it, is capable. Thus, to our narrow views, the 
new American language tends to impoverishment in another direc- 
tion, by the peculiarity it exhibits of making what we deem to be 
a wrong and unwarranted use of perfectly good English words. 
It seems to us that from laziness, ignorance, or inattention, 
Americans employ certain words in many instances where such 
words cease to have any significance at all, and the helpless slaves 
are done to death by toiling at unnatural tasks. A striking in- 
stance of this overworking may be taken in the word ‘claim,’ 
which in the United States is now employed in the most inhuman 
fashion, to do the work of a dozen healthy, willing substitutes. 
In the new language a man does not allege, assert, protest, profess, 
advance, propound, depose, avow—he ‘claims’ that he performed, 
saw, or submitted to an action. He does not declare the truth, he 
‘claims’ to have spoken it. In fact, this word ‘claim,’ in com- 
pany with many others, has been so disfigured by misuse and un- 
suitable tasks that the original significance, in this case that of 
asserting a right, has been hopelessly weakened, if not entirely 
lost. To make the significance of this custom more apparent, we 
may consider the use of the word ‘prominent,’ which in the new 
language has to do duty for the adjectives notable, remarkable, 
chief, principal, leading, foremost, important—and a host of others, 
more or less closely allied. Indeed, the prevalent use of the sub- 
stitute ‘prominent’ for all these willing workers is one of the new 
departures that jar most upon the sensitive ear that is prejudiced 
in favor of the purity of the mother-tongue.” 


Touching the spirit in which this language is being evolved; in 
which may be seen the American people asserting “their inde- 
pendence of all hampering forms of the ancient tongue while still 
hotly proclaiming adherence to classic accuracy,” the writer has 
this to say: 


“This, no doubt, could we but obtain more intimate knowledge 
of the conditions of former languages, would be found to be an 
inalienable feature of growth; and the intolerance of the purists 
of the mother-tongue might be changed to deep attention and in- 
terest could they but see clearly the process that is unfolding be- 
fore their eyes. Certainly a scientific study of the subjects thus 
lightly touched upon in this brief study might very well prove in- 
structive and profitable, and at the same time many of the new 
developments, instead of being contemptuously cast aside, as vul- 
garities or worse, might come to be recognized as parts of a new 
transatlantic language.” 





The Technical Quality of Modern Fiction.—While 
science is every day being “popularized ” by its writers, there is 
noted an opposite tendency to make fiction more and more tech- 
nical. The New York Zvening Post, in commenting upon the 
“scientific” tone of modern fiction, observes that by very force 
of reaction it is not surprizing that many “ best-sellers ” should be 
written in the traditional dime-novel style. To quote: 


“The novel of the future threatens to be what used to be called 
a ‘repertory of useful information.’ Thus it may be feared that, 
in time, men will go to science for amusement and to fiction for 
nstruction. Even those who once got their knowledge of history 
from Sir Walter Scott would be amazed at the way in which the 
modern novelist unfolds to his readers the natural and the social 
sciences, the fine and the mechanical arts, methods of business, 
philanthropy, and theology. For these are days in which a law- 
yer's office is regarded as a romantic setting for a love-story, 
when the preaching of a sermon is an exciting episode, and a 
newspaper office is made the scene of melodrama. 

“Perhaps the seeds of this new growth in fiction were sown by 
Defoe, with his almost miraculous gift for veristic detail. But 
the later realistic novelist must push his investigations everywhere. 
He must wander from the path of narrative to display his knowl- 
edge and inform our minds.” 


[November 3, 


“COMMERCIALISM” OF THE THEATER 
DEFENDED. 


“epee enciees nips: which has been alleged as the foe of all’ 

that is artistic in literature and the drama, now finds its ad. 
vocate in Mr. James L. Ford. He invokes its spirit as the ve 
conservator of those excellences of the theatre which it has Popu. 
larly been supposed to defeat, since it regards the gallery as well 
as the boxes. The occasion for his remarks, which we find jn The 
Reader (Indianapolis, November), is the promised condition of 
things held out by the prospectus of the New Theatre, which he 
thinks will appeal to the boxes alone (considered in these Columns 
August 4). After mentioning the specific features of the new 
enterprise, he cites from the promises of its sponsors the decla. 
ration that the general effect will be to beat down “commercia}. 
ism.” His retort is worth quoting : 


“It all sounds extremely well—and the more credulous we are 
and the less we think, the better it sounds. The description of 
the new theater sounds well, altho the town already has half a 
hundred theaters, fully a score more than it needs; the dramatic 
academy sounds well, altho there is one on every block and Broad. 
way is full of unemployed actors; the committee of college pro. 
fessors has.a splendid ring, tho it is doubtful if there are any per- 
sons on the face of the earth who know less about the drama than 
they; the millionaires, the short runs, the costly boxes filled with 
guaranteed society leaders, the intellectual audiences—not one of 
these details in the new plan for the rejuvenation of the drama but 
has a healthful, stimulating, and encouraging ring. And among 
all these familiar fetishes none sounds better than the anathema 
against ‘commercialism ’ and the covenant that it shall be cast out 
from our midst like an unclean spirit. Indeed, it sounds so well 
to denounce ‘commercialism ’ that it seems almost a pity to shed 
the light of common sense upon it or to speak a word in favor of 
those ‘ mere box-office successes,’ as persons of superior mind are 
wont to term thé plays that the public likes and will pay to see.” 


Mr. Ford defines the “commercialism” he defends as “ the pol- 
icy of choosing those plays that will suit the greatest number of 
people, selling as many tickets as possible, and neglecting the 
tastes of neither the gallery nor the boxes in a frank endeavor to 
achieve a popular success.” Specifically he declares himself to 
mean: 


“The sort of ‘commercialism ’ that gives us, let us say, Miss 
Maude Adams in‘ Peter Pan,’ or Miss Blanche Bates and Mr, 
George Arliss in‘The Darling of the Gods,’ or Mrs. Fiske, Mr. 
Mason, Mr. Cartwright, Mr. Mack,and Mr. Arliss in ‘Leah 
Kleschna.’ Each one of these entertainments has proved a great 
artistic success ; but if each one had not achieved a commercial 
success as well, the result would have been to turn the scale of 
managerial favor against fine acting, artistic stage management, 
and the many qualities of excellepce which in varying degrees dis- 
tinguish all three.” 


To quote further: 


“Commercialism . . . means asuccessful appeal to the greater 
part of the clean-minded public; and this, so far from being detri- 
mental to the best interests of the drama, is its very life and 
breath. And let us remember that the phrase ‘the critic of the 
box-office,’ meaning an expression of the purely commercial spirit, 
was coined, not by one of our oft-maligned managers of to-day, 
but by the late A. M. Palmer, the son of a New-England clergy- 
man and himself a gentleman of inborn literary taste and cultivated 
mind, who resigned the post of librarian of the New York Mer- 
cantile Library to become one of the best and most successful of 
theatrical managers. 

“As every student of the stage knows, commercialism of the 
kind that I have indicated is far more closely entwined with the 
stage than with any. other form of art. A book ora picture ora 
statue may be addrest only to a limited class or to a mere scatter- 
ing of individuals, and still hit the mark at which it is aimed. The 
drama does not address itself to individuals, but to humanity. 
Moreover, the action of a play takes place, not on the stage, but 
in the minds of the audience ; and unless that audience has proved 
its interest in that drama and its fitness to receive and digest it by 
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truest sense of the term.” 


The drama, continues Mr. Ford,“ in its highest form is not an 
exclusive gathering of the intellectual classes, but a banquet at 
which every one, no matter how great or how humble, may have a 
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aying for the privilege, there will be no performance at all, in the 


645 


place; and as for the playgoing public, it is the truest democracy 


in the world. But altho those who see a play may sit in 'accord- 





ance with the length of the purse, the entire audience must be one 
in sympathy, in laughter, and in tears, if the performante is to 
have its highest value.” 


A GUIDE TO THE NEW BOOKS. 





H.C.CHATFIELD-TAYLOR. HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 
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of Old Japan. Illustrated by E. Dalton Stevens. 
y2mo, pp. 284. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


$1.50. 

Austin, ‘Mary. The Flock. Illustrated by E. 
Boyd Smith. Small 8vo, pp. 266. New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2. 


Bacon, Dolores. A King’s Divinity. With illus- 
trations by Phillips Ward. 12mo, pp. 349. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 


Buff: A Tale for the Thoughtful. By a Phys- 
iopath. © a pp. 255. Boston: Little, Brown 
&Co. $1. 


Chatfield-Taylor, H.C. Moliére: A Biography. 
With an introduction by Thomas Frederick Crane. 
Illustrated. Large 8vo, pp. xxv-434. New York: 
Duffield & Co. $3 net. 


To understand the life of Molitre one 
must know the times in which he lived 
and the comedies he wrote; from both 
sources much of his life will be revealed. 
Legend and conjecture as to Moliére are 
not always separated from fact. Indeed, 
there will be scant supply of facts unless 
we gather them from the social history 
of Louis XIV.’s reign and the internal evi- 
dence in Moliére’s dramas. Mr. Chatfield- 
Taylor’s biography overcomes the obsta- 
cles to a satisfying degree. The critical 
remarks in the book are fully illustrated 
by excerpts given in simple translation; 
and wherever a knowledge of thé plot is 
essential, a concise résumé is found. The 
chief points emphasized by thé author, 
apart from the aptness of Moliére as a 
technician, are his particular work as a 
critic of society and his court posit’on as 
a favored subject of the King. One must 
first realize the man in his proper environ- 
ment, before wider standards can be ap- 
plied to the literary value of his work. 

This new biography shows the careful 
student’s attention to details. More em- 
phasis might have been placed upon the 
mechanism of Moliére’s theater, which 
was the germ of a national home for 
French drama. This could easily have 
been done by dispensing with much weigh- 
ing of evidence regarding family intrigues, 
and matter concerning some of the sub- 
ordinate figures that surrounded the actor- 
dramatist. There might likewise have 
been a deeper consideration of the special 
genre of play which Moliére created. But 


despite all this, the volume, which is &C 


GERONIMO, 


MRS. HUGH FRASER, 


sumptuous in form, deserves special con- 
sideration. 


Comstock, Harriet T. The Queen’s Hostage. 
Illustrated by Clyde O. DeLand. 12mo, pp. xii—320. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 


Daly, T. A. Canzoni. Pictures ‘by John ‘Sloan. 
12mo, pp. 172. Philadelphia. Catholic Standard 
Publishing Co. $1.10. 


Ford, Sewell. Truegate of Mogador and Other 
Cedarton Folk. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 324. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


Fowler, Ellen Thorneycroft. The Subjection 
of Isabel Carnaby. With frontispiece in color. 12mo, 
pp. 357. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 


In “The Subjection of Isabel Carnaby”’ 
Miss Fowler has come almost within sight 
of the borderiand of the masterpieces. 
Isabel is a charming type of the English 
matron who radiates happiness. She is 
an amiable and unconventional woman, 
the wife of a cabinet minister, surrounded 
by all that modern luxury and social 
advantage can provide. Her husband isa 
successful politician of the idealist type, 
and of the breed of William Ashe in 
Mrs. Ward’s not unsimilar type of novel. 
He is an enthusiast devoted to the ad- 
vancement of his country and the uplift- 
ing of his kind. His wife has more 
definite and less altruistic notions; and 
while the statesman is dreaming of a 
liberal utopia, she is dreaming of the 
still further advancement of her husband. 
The clash of taste and temperament in 
the married lovers, and the contrast of 
the distinctively masculine and feminine 
ideals, give opportunity for psychological 
analysis, for much feminine philosophizing, 
which is not made the less entertaining 
by its obvious shallowness. There are 
several well-drawn characters in the book: 
Fabia Vipart, the moral and _ intellec- 
tual foil of Isabel, a very unconventional 
clergyman, and his puritan wife who is 
by far the most natural person introduced 
to us. 

Fraser, Mrs. Hugh. In the Shadow of the Lord. 


a Romance of the Washingtons. s12mo, pp. 428. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.5¢. 


Frenssen, Gustav. 
thorized translation of ‘‘ Hilligenlei’’ from the Ger- 
man by Mary Agnes Hamilton. 12mo, pp. 375. 
Boston: Dana Estes & Co. $1.50. 


Fuller, Caroline. The Flight of Puss Pandora. 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 246. oston: Little, Brown 
0. $1.50. ‘ 


Holyland. Exclusive au-- 


FREDERICK TREVOR HILL. BLISS PERRY. 


Geronimo, His Story of His Life. Taken downand 
edited by S. M. Barrett. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 
216. New York: Duffield & Co. $1.50. 


Geronimo, the last remaining epic figure 
in American Indian annals, here recounts 
the story of his savage and eventful career. 
In a dedicatory note the old Apache chief 
inscribes his work to President Roosevelt, 
“‘ because he is fair-minded and will cause 
my people to receive justice in the future, 
and because he is chief of a great people.” 
While the book was not actually written 
by the hand of the famous Apache, it has 
substantially the value of an autobiogra- 
phy. The story was dictated by Gero- 
nimo to S. M. Barrett, who in his introduc- 
tion furnishes the assurance that he has 
made as faithful a transcript as possible. 
We are further informed that the book 
was shown in manuscript to the Presi- 
dent, who pronounced it “‘a very interest- 
ing volume.” 

The story opens with a mythical ac- 
count of the originof the Apaches. One finds 
in these grandiose legends traces of the 
familiar mythical cosmogonies of the East, 


and it might be of advantage if scholars’ 


gave them more attention. The narra- 
tive of the fierce old chief’s bloody career 
in his struggle with the invading whites 
is a moving one, and is as full of exciting 
and picturesque incident as any of Coop- 
er’s novels. It is told with that wealth of 
imagery for which the Indian is noted. 
The book is illustrated with characteristic 
photographs. 


Gilder, Mrs. Joseph B. [Compiler]. The Bible 
for Young People. Arranged from the King James 
Version, with 24 full-page illustrations from old 
masters. 8vo, pp. xii-475. New York: The Cen- 
tury Co. 


There are many things in the Bible not 
adapted for young readers, much~that 
they would not understand and not a 
little that might prove actually harmful 
to the immature mind. In the version 
under notice the ever fresh and simple 
stories of the Bible are told in Bible 
language, the omissions comprising geneal- 
ogies and doctrinal portions, and in gen- 
eral whatever has been deemed unprofit- 
able for the purpose in view. 

The compiler has shown discrimination 
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and taste in her selection of material, 
giving preference to those deeply human 
portions of the Scriptures whose appeal 
is for all time. The poetical books and 
what may be called the romantic episodes 
in the sacred text—the story of Joseph, 
of Samson, etc.—have of course been 
included in the narrative. The illustra- 
tions, which have been made a special 
feature, are from the old masters. 

In the system of compilation which has 
been devised, verse divisions have been 
disregarded and a new method of chapter 
headings adopted, thus making it possible 
to turn readily to the familiar and favor- 
ite topics. While primarily appealing to 
young people, this admirable compilation 
will interest grown readers as well. 


Gibson, Roy Rolfe. Katrina: A Story. 12mo, 
p. 316. New York: The Baker & Taylor Co. 
1.50. 


Gordon,George A. Througn MantoGod. 12mo, 
PP. 395. New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 


Graham, Harry. Misrepresentative Women. II- 
lustrated by Dan Sayre Groesbeck. Square 16mo, 
pp. 120. New York: Duffield & Co. $2. 


Hammond, Capt. Harold. Further Fortunes of 
Pinkey Perkins. With illustrations by George 
Varian. 12mo, pp. xii-391. New York: The Cen- 
tury Co. $1.50. 


Herford, Oliver. A Little Book of Bores. With 
pee iy by the author. Square 16mo, pp. 52. New 
ork: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1 net. 


Hill, Frederick Trevor. Lincoln the Lawyer. 
With many illustrations. Small 8vo, pp. xviii-332. 
New York: The Century Co. $2 net. 


Mr. Hill has made a distinct contribu- 
tion to Lincoln biography. By this we 
mean a contribution of original material, 
not a new interpretation, or new presenta- 
tion, of material already in existence. 
His volume makes interesting reading. 
Indeed, it is rather strange that so much 
material should have lain so long neg- 
lected, available as it was to any one who 
might have had the industry and the taste 
to gather it. Lincoln was in active prac- 
tise as a lawyer twenty-three years. 

Howard, Bronson. 


Acts. 12mo, pp. 210. 
$1.25. 


Howard, Burt Estes. The German Empire. 
om? 8vo, pp. viii-449. New York: The Macmillan 
oO. $2. 


Hubbard, Lindley Murray. An Express of ’76. 
Illustrated by I. B. Beales. 12mo, pp.340. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 


Moss, Mary. The Poet and the Parish. 12mo, 
pp. 326. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 


Murray, David, Ph.D., LL.D. Japan [Story 
of the Nations Series.] Revised edition containing 
the history to the close of 1905, with the provisions 
of the Treaty of Portsmouth between Russia and 
Japan, and supplementary chapters by Baron Ken- 
taro Kaneko, LL.D. Maps and illustrations. 12mo, 
pp. 551. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


Nicolay, Helen. The Boy’s Life of Abraham 
Lincoln. With illustrations by G. J. Hambridge and 
— I2mo, pp. 307. New Yorkg The Century 
0. $1.50. 


Miss Nicclay may be assumed to be the 
daughter rather than the sister or niece of 
John G. Nicolay, one of Lincoln’s secretaries 
and the joint biographer of Lincoln with 
John Hay. She has based her narrative 
on the ten-volume work written by those 
men. Simple language has usually been 
employed, but perhaps too sparing use 
has been made of anecdotes. The volume 
is well illustrated. 


Perry, Bliss. Walt Whitman: His Life and Work. 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. xii-318. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 net. 


Phelps, Elizabeth Stuart (Mrs. Herbert D. 
Ward). he Man in the Case. [Illustrated by 
Henry J. Peck. 12mo, pp. 266. Boston and New 
York. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 


The novels of Mrs. Ward bear the 
stamp of the Puritan ideal which is based 


Kate. A Comedy in Four 
New York: Harper & Bros. 
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upon a conception of morality that does 
not change with the changing fashions 
of literature. This ideal, softened and 
refined by an art now arrived at its 
maturity, is seen at its best in her present 
work. Mrs. Ward has the rare art of 
making virtue more attractive than vice, 
an achievement which,as we know, the 
first of Puritans, Milton, hardly attained 
to. She has actually succeeded in making 
happy love seem in a novel what it is 
in reality—the most real and precious 
thing in the world. 

“The Man in the Case’’ is a story of 
human devotion and simple romance 
centered about an ingenious plot in which 
tragedy and mystery are not wanting. 
Very beautifully and humanly told is 
the story of Douglas Ray’s love for Joan 
Dare. The test of mastery in a novelist 
is always in the treatment of manly love. 
Modern conditions have made romance 
difficult. Juliet remains Juliet forever, 
but Romeo in a frock coat is inconceiva- 
ble. Mrs. Ward has issued from the test 
triumphant. The love-story in her new 
novel is told with such perfect art that it 
recalls the great ones of literature: yet 
the materials and the setting are of the 
simplest and the interest is dependent 
on the writer’s art alone. 


Price, William Hyde, Ph.D. The English Pat- 


ents of Monopoly. Awarded the David A. Wells 


Prize for the year 1905-6 and published from the 
income of the David A. Wells Fund. 8vo, pp. 250. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$2.50 net. 


Reed, Myrtle. A Spinner in the Sun. 12mo, 
RP. 393. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
ons. 


As pure melodrama the plot of this 
story has possibilities, but melodrama 
was far from the author’s intention. 
It is a tale of village tragedy working out 
the purification and redemption of its 
actors. Incidentally is furnished a tract- 
ate against vivisection. It is a world of 
unreality which Miss Reed conjures up— 
one which can not be taken with serious- 
ness. Nothing but humor could redeem 
the extravagant, sentimental presentment 
offered as a reading of life. But humor is 
nowhere present. 

There is a whimsical old maid with a 
sour hatred of all men-kind, who brings 
up an orphaned niece to believe that men 
are ‘‘poison,” {and to pray: ‘O Lord, 
keep me from the contamination of 
marriage, for thy sake. Amen.” The 
word marriage means no more to the 
girl than a vague horror, a sin for which 
one burns in hell. There is a timorous 
bachelor parson who occupies a room in 
the old maid’s house and patiently en- 


dures her browbeating. There is: a 
fantastic, idealistic, evangelical ‘‘Piper 
Tom,’’ who divides his time between 


selling ‘‘Yankee notions,” piping on a 
flute weird notes of Pan in a neighboring 
wood, and living a gospel of righteousness. 
There is also an idyllic love-story enacted 
by young Dr. Ralph and Araminta, who 
outdoes Miranda in simplicity of soul. 
Ritchie, Rev. Arthur, D.D. Spiritual Studies in 


St. Luke’s Gospel. In-two volumes. 8vo, pp. 404- 
421. Milwaukee: The Young Churchman Co. 


Schofield, William Henry, Ph.D. English Lit- 
erature. From the Norman Conquest to Chaucer. 
12mo, pp. 486. New York. The Macmillan Co. 
$1.50 net. 
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Schuyler, William [trans : 
Waler Rentins Pies” Being e pand edi 
spondence between Caius Claudi 
and Lucius Domitius Ahenobar 
years 28 and 29 A.D. 

trations. 12mo, pp. 
Wagnalls Company. 


Part of rte by]. 


us Proculus in Judes 


\ bus at At 
With frontispiece anal athe 


3853; New York: “Ruse g 
Mr. Schuyler, probably having in : 
the difficulties of his task, has wisely oa 
an unconventional literary form—that . 
a correspondence between two young 
mans. He thus attains at a stroke poy 
were, the literary freedom that wou'd be 
enjoyed bya scholarly tho worldly Roman 
aristocrat under whose eyes was enacted 

the drama of the gospel. 

Caius Claudius Proculus, a young Ro. 
man patrician temporarily resident in Ju 
dea, comes in contact with the Oriental 
magnificence of Herod’s court and the 
scenes of dawning Christianity—that pro- 
log to the imperial decadence. The an. 
tithesis presented by Herodian luxury 
and the poetic simplicity of the gospel 
impresses the imagination of the Roman 
who writes glowing descriptive letters of 
what he sees to his friend Lucius Domitiys: 
Ahenobarbus. The latter isa youth study- 
ing philosophy at Athens, and is destined. 
as we know, to a terrible renown under 
the name of the Emperor Nero. 

At first the letters have the characteris. 
tic note of Roman contempt for all things 
foreign, but gradually the charm begins 
to work, and finally his patrician pride is 
conquered by that magic which later was 
to conquer Rome itself. Not, however, 
before he has come to some extent under 
the baleful charm of the Princess Salome, 
who tries vainly to invoke the Roman’s 
aid in her deed of infamy. 

Aside from the intrinsic value of the 
narrative, which comprises practically the 
whole of the Christian tragedy and in 
which the Savior is a prominent figure, the 
interest of the book lies in its unusual 
point of view and in the vraisemblance 
which the author has contrived to impart 
to a contemporary account of the momen- 
tous epoch. 


Shakespeare, William. The Tempest. Edited 
with introduction and notes by Sidney C. Newsom, 
A.M. _ Small 18mo, pp. lii-r50. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 25 cents. 


Shelley, Henry C. Literary By-paths in Old 
England. With illustrations from photographs by 
the author. 8vo, pp. 400. Boston. Little, Brown 
& Co. $3 net. 


Taylor, Bert Leston. The Charlatans. With illus- 
trations by George Brehm. 12mo, pp. 391. Indi- 
anapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 


Walcott, Earle Ashley. Blindfolded. 12mo, pp. 
400. With illustrations by Alice Barber Stephens. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. 


Neither the slums of New York nor those 
of Chicago have been adequate to the 
purposes of the author of ‘‘ Blindfolded.” 
He has chosen for the milieu of his 
story the festering under-world which re- 
cently was blotted out in the fire and 
earthquake of San Francisco. This gives 
opportunity for introducing a great deal 
more than the usual variety of the allur- 
ing down-at-the-heel depravity which is 
so dear to the school of novelists that we 
have indicated. 

Walsh, Walter. The Moral Damage of War. 
12mo, pp. 462. Boston: Ginn & Co. 75 cents. 


Williams, Leonard. Granada: Memories, Ad- 
ventures, Studies, and Impressions. With twenty- 
four illustrations from photographs and a frontispiece 
in color by A. M. Foweraker, R.B.A. Small 8vo, 


pp. 213. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.50 
net. 
Young, Filson. Mastersingers. 12mo, pp. 212. 


Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25 net. 
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A Present 
For Every Little Girl in America 
Doll’s Dainty Pink or Blue Undervests 


One vest for three two cent stamps; two vests for five two cent 
stamps. With the vests will be sent a handsome booklet 

showing illustrations of all Munsing styles for men, 
women and children; also large swatches of 
all light, medium, and heavy weight 
Munsing fabrics. 


The Perfect Fitting Popular Priced 


Munsing Underwear 
For Men, Women and Children 


The exceptional values offered in Munsing Underwear are the 
result of system and organization as applied in the operation of 
the best equipped and most successful knitting mill in the United 
States. _ facility which experience can suggest or capital 
supply is at the disposal of the skilled labor in the various manu- 
facturing departments. A daily production of over 10,000 gar- 
ments has made it possible to at the cost of production to a 
minimum. The sanitary conditions surrounding the production 
of Munsing Underwear are ideal. Visitors to the mill while 
interested in the machinery and labor saving devices employed 
invariably become enthusiastic in their praise of the perfect order, 
cleanliness and system everywhere apparent. No expense is 
spared to make every garment as it should be, perfect in every de- 
tail of manufacture. Combination suits to retail at fifty cents or 
one dollar are shaped and finished with the same care as the 
higher priced garments. The assortment of styles, sizes, fabrics 
and qualities is so great that it is possible to please people of the 
most exacting taste and to fit nearly every figure. The best 
foundation for a perfect fitting gown is a suit of perfect fitting 
Munsing Underwear. 


Sensible, Serviceable, Satisfactory 


The Munsing Underwear is the most sensible, serviceable and 
satisfactory underwear to be obtained at any price, In quality it 
is fine enough for the most fastidious. In cost it is so moderate 
that it may be enjoyed by all. Underwear costing two or three 
times as much will give no more real comfort or satisfaction. The 
fact that people who have once worn the Munsing Underwear 
can seldom be induced to buy any other kind is the best sort of 
evidence as to the merit of the goods. The yarns used are the 
best that can be secured. The various fabrics manufactured are 
the finest that can be produced for the prices quoted and will 
wear longer, wash better and give more service than any similar 
fabrics on the market. Whether considered from the standpoint 
of health, durability, appearance or price, the Munsing Under- 
wear merits your patronage. No other underwear combines so 
many good qualities and is so moderate in cost. A trial will 
convince you. Whether in need of underwear at the present 
time or not you ought to send for some of our doll’s vests. You 
can make some little girl very happy and at the same time receive 
complete information about Munsing Underwear. 


For style book, samples of fabrics and doll’s vests, address, 


The Northwestern Knitting Co. 


223 Lyndale Ave. North, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


The best equipped knittin mill in the United States. 
Daily production, 10,000 garments. - 


Readers of The Lirerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Healthful 
Bed Covers 


—a Comfort that 
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is Warm and LIGHT 


Heavy covers are not only depressing to sleep under and not warm, they are unhealthful. 


Maisx Laminatep Cotton Down Comrorts:are /uxuriously warm and very light. 
The filling of MatsH Comrorts is one continuous, fluffy piece, the same thickness at every 


point ; no lumps, no thin places. 


By a special process, the /ong fibres of the finest snow-white 
cotton are separated, curled, and then woven into thin, filmy layers. 


These layers are then 


merged into a supple, downy layer, the exact size and thickness of the comfort. 
In between the fibres of this downy filling, are thousands of tiny air cells—little non-conductors 


that keep the warmth of the body in. 


But you must see it to understand how warm and light this filling is. 
Write for a free piece cut from a Matsx Comrort with samples of Maisx 
coverings in newest patterns of silkolene and sateens. 


eat WON 


2 Lemrnated 


® Cotton Down 
Comfort 
Leading stores have Marsh Comrorts; ask for them but insist on-seeing this trade-mark. 


It is sewn to every genuine MatsH. If you don’t find it, don’t accept unhealthful heavy comforts, 
order a Matsx direct from us. 





To those who prefer to cover their own comforts, we furnish MAIsH LAMINATED CoTTOoN Down 


“ batts’’—the filling, in any size ready for covering. 
book of valuable facts about bedding. , 


The Chas. A. Maish Company, 


Write to-day for free sample and *“* Comfort ’’ our 





1135 Bank Street, Cincinnati. 








Many con- 
stant wearers of 
the com'fortable Juliet slipper 
have learned to insist that the 
be fitted with Hub Gore Fab- 
ric panels, Hub Gore Fabric 


insures a neater, smoother 
fitting slipper, and is guar- 
anteed to outwear the shoe 
or it will be replaced free. 


It’s to your interest to 
look for our Heart 
trade-mark 
and insist on 
Hub Gore 


HUB GORE MAKERS 
BOSTON, MASS. 












PAN-TOG 


Something out of the common 


FOR MEN 
FOR CHRISTMAS 
Wy Every Mother’s Son Should 

Have One in His Room 


Pan-Tog is a dressing chair 
for men; with it the trousers 
are creased fresh every morning. Note 
the panels in the back—500 Ib. pressure 
on the pants. Improved hanger on 
back for coat and vest. Shoes and 
slippers go out of sight under seat 
which is low, and easy when lacing 
shoes. Quartered Fyre oak orma- 
hoganized birch. A handsome chair 
that will last a life-time and pay for 
itself in six months. We pay freight. $12 50 
Write for descriptive folder. Price ° 


CENTRAL MANTEL CO., 1216 Olive Str. St. Louis. 





















COFFEE ON : ‘ 


THE RANGE 


Distillation assures delicious cof- 

fee. All good, none of the bitter 

taste of boiled coffee, a wholesome, 
filtered infusion when made ina 


METEOR 


Circulating 


Coffee Percolater 


An automatic circulation of 
boiling water is created and 
filtered through the coffee, 
the grounds never enter- 
ing the reservoir contain- 

ing the filtered coffee. The 
result isa clear, healthful, 













"AND | WANT. [i 
WHAT I WANT 











delicious beverage — no 
waste of coffee— 
A Saving of One-Third. 
Over 100 styles and sizes, at all 
dealers. Our dsome_ book No. 
“L3 “The Chafing Dish ” con- 
taining many valuable recipes sent 
free on request. 
MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., 


Meriden, Conn. 
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CURRENT POETRY, 


The Last Road. 
-By Ursuta Twenty. 
z. 


Across the silence of the hills 
(Oh distant hills of dream!) 
The Piper’s magic music shrills 
And ripples like a stream. 
Beyond the moor, beyond the fen, 
Thin, tremulous, and silver-clear, 
It pierces to the souls of men, 
It calls—and they must hear. 


HM. 


The voice of all the crowded town 
(Oh voice of tears and laughter!) 
The Piper’s charméd note shall drown, 
They turn and follow after. 
By its wild lure their feet are drawn 
To walk a way they do not know, 
Whatever heart be left to mourn, 
It calls—and they must go. 


III. 


They leave their hearts’ desire behind 
(Oh witching tune the Piper plays!) 
None know what they may hope to find, 
What waits beyond the trackless ways, 
No grief can hold, no love can keep, 
No wild regret their eyes can dim, 
Whatever heart be left to weep, 
The Piper calls—they follow him. 


—From The Pall Mall Magazine (London), 





The Guitar-Player, 


By FREDERICK BRovuGH. 
He touched the strings with a subtle hand— 
The wind blew cold and the sky was gray— 
And he sang of a soft-air’d, sunlit land; 
Of scented breezes and golden day. 


He lull’d the wind with his wizard skill; 
From the dusky mists he charm’d the sun; 
But the sky was gray when his hand was still, 
And the wind blew cold when the song was done, 


—From The Academy (London). 





In Autumntide. 
By CLiInTon SCOLLARD. 


The apple-seeds are black at core; 

The linden leaves, like fairy ore, 
Shed the effulgence of their gold, 

Paving the pathways green before. 


More plaintive grows the thrush’s pipe; 
The quince’s cheek is yellow ripe; 

And the smooth pallor of the pear 
Reveals, like dawn, a russet stripe. 


The minstrel wind behind the hill 
Above its strings is never still; 


EXHIBIT OF SCULPTURES BY NOCQUET 


Many art collections of more or less interest are to be 
seen in this ——— time to time, but one is announced to 
open on Monday next which, for many reasons, possesses 
unusual interest. We refer to the Exhibit of the Gorham 
Company, 36th Street and Fifth Avenue. fe) 

The entire third floor of the Gorham building is given 
up to this exhibit of individual figures and groups in Bronze, 

arble and Terra Cotta. A prominent feature and one 
likely to attract much attention is the collection of sculp- 
tures by Paul Nocquet, the young Belgian sculptor, who, it 
will be remembered, met a tragic death last April on 
Long Island dunes following a — balloon trip. A 
separate room is devoted to the Nocquet collection which 
embraces about forty numbers and is now shown for the 
first time, by special arrangement with Mme. Nocquet, the 
widowed mother of the dead artist. M. Nocquet was ¢s 
pecially effective in his portrayal of intense emotion. | 

se and featural expression shown in his figures entitled 

‘Endless Grief,’ “The Cursed,” “ Despair’? and ‘ The 
Weepers”’ are little short of marvelous. _In_a li hter 
mood and of great merit are the “ Presidential Vacation, 
“ Dancing Girl,” ‘* American Football” and “‘ Soldier of 
Marathon.” \ 

The exhibit includes the work of many well known artists 
including Gutzon Borglum, Art lovers should not fail to 
visit this gratuitous exhibition of sculpture offered by The 








Gorham Company. 
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Autumn through all the brooding land 
Works the rich wonder of its will. 


As in a necromancer’s glass, 

We watch the radiant pageant pass, 
* Wood waving banner back to wood 

Across the severing seas of grass. 


Forgetful what the hours presage, 
We feel that we have plucked a page 

From the untroubléd Book of Dream— 
A leaf from out the Golden Age! 


—From Apbleton’s Magazine (October). 


1685. 


By Lawrence H. Housman. 


Over the hills as I came down, 
Across the flats where the peewits cry 
I heard the drums through all the town 
Beat for the men that were to die. 


Oh, blithely up the eastern street 
Looked in with me the morning sun, 

Up to the market-square where feet 
Went marching all like one. 


And dark against the high Town Hall 
The shadows of the shambles fell; 
And clear beneath its gilded ball 
The town-clock tolled their knell. 


Came murmurs of the distant farms, 
But from the townsfolk not a cry, 
Tho wives with babes upon their arms 

Stared and stood waiting by! 


Oh, oft I come and oft I go, 

And see those roofs against the sky:— 
But not the place I used to know 

Where simple hearts beat high. 


Now like a wreck each homestead looks, 
While on it sunlight falls in flood: 
And all the peewits by the brooks 
Are crying out of wasted blood! 


—From ‘‘Mendicant Rhymes’’ (London). 


Autumnal, 
By Kari GEROK. 
(Translated from the German by ‘‘J. S. J.’’) 


Fainter fall the sunbeams, 
Cold the sky and pale, 
Of the summer sun dreams 

Drowsily the vale. 


From the dying roses, 

Wan with autumn’s grief, 
As the twilight closes, 

Falls the last loose leaf. 
Falls the last loose leaf. 


—From the Saturday Review (Momeon.) 
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Did You Sleep on a Hair Mattress Last Night ? 

If you did, you probably do not fully realize the superiority of the Ostermoor. While 
the Ostermoor costs you but $15.00, it is a better bed than a hair mattress costing $50.00 
(this we guarantee by ¢hirty nights’ free trial—money returned if dissatisfied), not only 
from a sanitary point of view, but also from the point of comfort. Many of our richest 
families, who can afford any mattress, sleep on the Ostermoor, simply because they have 
chosen by reason and not by tradition. The Ostermoor is not stuffed, but da/¢ up in 
layers of uniform thickness at every spot. These springy Ostermoor sheets retain their 


elasticity indefinitely, need no renovating, and are vermin-proof, germ-groof, dust-proof 
and non-absorbent. 


Our Free Book, “The Test of Time’’ 


tells all about the Ostermoor, and explains why it fulfills these conditions. It 
contains 144 pages of vital importance to any one who values health and 
long life, and the restful sleep that insures both. Your name and address 



















Ostermoor 









on a postal will do. = ae 
We Sell By Mail, or Through 2,500 Ostermoor Dealers St, How ore 










Without obligation 
on my part, please send 
me your 144-page book 
and free 

SAMPLES 
of ticking used on the Ostermoor, 
and the name of my Ostermoor dealer. 


Exclusive Ostermoor agencies everywhere—that is our aim. We were com- 
pelled to this move by the necessity of pro- 
SIZES AND PRICES ? tecting the public against worthless imita- 
2 ft. 6in. wide, 25 Ibs.$8.35] tions. Your Ostermoor dealer—be sure to 
3 ft. wide, 30 Ibs. 10.00] asks who he is—will show you a mat- 
3 ft. 6 in. wide, 35 lbs. 11.70] tress with the Ostermoor name and 
4ft. wide, 40 lbs. 13.35] trade-mark label sewn on the end. 
4 ft. 6 in. wide,45 Ibs. 15.00] Mattress shipped, express paid by 
All 6 ft. 3 inches long us, same day check is received, 
Express Charges Prepaid] if you order of us by mail. 
Tn two parts 60c. extra. | OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 
Special sizes, special prices, 119 Elizabeth Street 
New York 
Canada; Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd.. Montreal 
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STRONGER EVERY YEAR pw 0 
WHILE ALWAYS PAYING 5h 


For THIRTEEN YEARS we have regu- 
larly remitted dividends to thousands of 
small investors in all parts of the country, 
never in a single instance less than 5 per 
cent. per annum. _ Our resources are greater 
now than ever before and our patrons better 
secured, Let us explain by correspondence 
-how we can handle your 
savings to your advantage. 
Assets, 81,750,000. 
Established 13 years. 
Bankirg Dept. Supervision. 
eal, ng We TR lad oa 
Letters of inquiry solicited and 
promptly answered. 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co, 
9 Times Bidg., Broadway, New York 











The Warmest Sheathing. 
Not a mere felt or paper, butasoft ¢ 
quilted cushion that keeps out cold as a 
bird’s feathers do. It is six times as warm 
as common paper, but costs less than 1c, a foot 4 
Warmer and one-half cheaper than back-plaster 
Decay and vermin proof, and uninflammable. Pat. Dec. 27,1892, Dec. 26,1898 
send for free sample and catalogue of CABOT’s SHEATHING QuiLt. Agents at all central points. 
SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 149 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 




































The finest dentifrice is helpless without me. 


Sold Only in a Yellow Gox—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. Bristles 
in i ar tufts—cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. 
This means much to cleanly per- 
sons—the Ce ones who 

like our brush. 







Adults’ 6c. 
et Youths’ 2c, Children’s 

By mail or at dealers. Send for our free 
booklet,‘*Tooth Truths,” FLORENCE MFG, 0O., 14 Pine 8t., Florence, Mass. 
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If You Build 
Your Own 
Home 


you are the one to make 
the selection of the hard- 
ware trimmings. Be 
guided by your own taste. 
You will be surprised to 
see what a wide range of 
artistic possibility is open 
to you. 

The cost of the hardware 
is so small in proportion to 
the cost of the home that it 
is sometimes regarded as an 
unimportant item, yet noth- 
ing more readily lends itself 
to artistic decorative effect. 


SARGENT’S 


ARTISTIC 


HARDWARE 


is always correct in design and pro- 
portion, and may be selected to 
harmonize with any style of archi- 
tecture or to gratify the fancy of 
any taste. 

Sargent’s Easy Spring Locks ave 
always correct in material and con- 
struction, and will wear for years. 
Remember that a cheaply con- 
structed lock often hides an expen- 
sive economy. * 

Send for our Book of Designs, 
illustrating many styles of artistic 
hardware. It will give you the prac- 
tical help that will enable you to make 
a wiser selection than if you left it in 
the hands of your builder or architect. 
Sent free on application. 


SARGENT & CO., 
160 Leonard St., New York. 











M5 cada lea haut im tee 


HARDERFOLD 
HYGIENIC 
UNDERWEAR 


Inter-Air-Space System 
Is two-fold throughout, affording pro- 
tection against the vicissitudes of our 
variable climate to 
Invalids, Athletes, 
Professional Men, 
Merchants, Accountants 
And all oecupations in life, indoors 
or out 
Over eleven hundred physicians 


have united in tesitty:ng to the sani- 
tary excellence of the HARDERFOLD 
system ot underclothing. 


HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO. 
166 River Street, TROY, N. Y. 


Send for catalogue 
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The Advent of Richard Mansfield.—The first | 
great success of Richard Mansfield, tho by no means 
his first appearance, is described by William Winter | 
in The Saturday Evening Post. - This first success, | 
we are told, was due largely to an accident, for the 


opportunity to show his skill came to the actor un- | 


expectedly. He appeared, says Mr. Winter, “as | 


’ 


genius always appears,’”’ suddenly and as a surprise. 


To continue the quotation: | 
| 


It was my good fortune to be present on the night | 
when Mansfield made his first great success on the 
American stage. It was the night of January to, 
1883, at the Union Square Theatre, New York. The 
play was ‘‘A Parisian Romance’’—one of the many 
literal, and therefore necessarily vulgar, pictures of 
the semi-fast life in Paris so common in our theater 
within the last twenty-five years. The part was 
that of Baron Chevrial, a wealthy banker, who lives | 
for sensual pleasure; who avows the doctrines of | 
extreme materialism; who is radically selfish, rapa- | 
cious, licentious, epicurean, and cruel; whose em- | 
ployment, in the dramatic fiction, is the crafty pur- | 
suit of a discontented wife, whom he is the means | 
of driving to dishonor and death, and of a ballet- | 
girl, by whom he is foiled, and in whose presence, | 
and the presence of other vacuous vulgarians, he | 
dies horribly—stricken with apoplexy. It would be} 
difficult to conceive of a character more hateful than | 
that of Baron Chevrial, or of circumstances more | 
loathsome than those in which he is implicated. 
Nothing was exnected of the actor. He took the } 
town completely by surprise. His make-up for the 
rickety sinner was seen to be a marvel of fidelity 
suggesting, in a hundred careful details, the prema- 
ture decrepitude of an almost senile profligate. His 
horrid, cheerful, cynical exultation in sensuality and | 
in vicious enterprise seemed to exert a sort of in- | 
fernal charm, attracting even while it repelled; and | 
his defiant audacity and tremendous fortitude of | 
will, at the crisis of the banquet and the death-scene, | 
made the part splendid, even in its odious ignominy. | 
The audience was astonished; the theater trembled | 
with a tumult of applause; and from that hour the 
eminence of the actor was assured. 


} 


| 








Seeking a Court-Martial.—-A short time ago | 


the press was interested in the futile attempts of a| 


Mr. Jourdain to break into the Joliet Penitentiary, | 


in Illinois. Now we are told in a despatch to the | 


New York Times that a Rev. J. R. Slayton is hav- | 
! 


ing just as much difficulty getting the Navy De- 
partment to court-martial him for desertion from 
the navy. Six years ago the offense was committed. 
Later, according to the dispatch, ‘“‘he got religion 
and became a street preacher,’’ but he was betrayed 
by a woman and the police were put on his track. 


His subsequent adventures are thus recorded: 


A detective arrested him and started for Wash- 
ington. When the train slowed up to enter Johns- 
town, Slayton stepped off the train and took another 
going in an opposite direction. 

This incident, however, oppressed Slayton’s con- 
science. He felt that it was his duty to come to 
Washington, confess the whole truth, and give him- 
self up. 

Having formed this resolution, Slayton descended 
on the Navy Department, accompanied by a captain 
in the Salvation Army. They reached the second 
floor just as Secretary Bonaparte was coming out 
with his arms full of papers. The Salvation Army 
Captain saluted and Bonaparte paused. 

‘*Mr. Secretary,’”’ said the repentant Slayton, *‘I 
am a deserter from the navy. Iam tired of having 
this thing on my conscience, and I have come here 
to make a clean breast of it all, surrender, be court- 
martialed, and take my punishment.” 

‘‘I regret to say,’’ said Mr. Bonaparte, ‘‘that I 





RITE RIGHT 
The Braham Pen with a single dip writes 20 times 
lenger than any other pen. Positively prevents blotting. 
Patent attachment of pure aluminum will not corrode 
or clog. Any style. 
ce, 25 cents per dozen. 
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of Beauty 


is the floor treated with I. x, te: 
Floor Finish. For smoothness 
lustre and wearing quality it is 
superior to any other dressing 
for beautifying hard wood 
floors. 


1.X.L. Floor Finish 


is the product of seventy-nine 
years’ experience in varnish 
making. It is the one floor 
finish that does not make your 
hard wood floor a constant 
care. When it is on, it is there 
to stay, is not easily scarred, 
proof against water and 
hardens over night. 

For all other int:rior wood- 
finishing insist on 


I.X.L. PRESERVATIVE COATING 


“Rules for the Preservation 
of Hardwood Floors” sent /ree 
on request if you mention your 
dealer’s name. 


EDWARD SMITH & CO.. 45 Broapway, New York, 


“79 YEARS’ B me "79 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE i cer 
it EVERY 
GAN." 


























Dome, is of Ova I STOV E 


Cooking stove is guaranteed to be the most 

a F economical gas heating 
“ stove made, and the only 
one that forces the heat out 
along the floor where most 
needed. Made of copper plated 


Height die. pressed steel, all heavily 
16 nickeled. 
e e 

see 10 Days’ Trial. 
‘ gee Ordera stove to-day. 
Weight ne If for any reason you 
are dissatisfied with 

4g your purchase, return it at 
a A Our expense and get your 
re money back. Catalogs 


\\ free. Write to-day. 
}} Two Stoves in One. 


Humphrey Co., Dept. L 11, Kalamazoo, Mich. 









155 Frat Sisscription to eA 
rial Subscription to / PRS SE 
In thisillustrated national The] ith tnden 
weekly all the really important 
news of the world is stated clearly, impartially and concise- 
ly, for busy readers—a variety of gen -ral features being add- 

It is sincere, reliable, who.esome, interesting—THE 
newspaper for the home. $1 year; takes place of periodicals 
costing $2to¢4. Try it,13 wks. for 15c, Pathfinder, Wash.,D.C. 
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am too busy just now to talk to you. Anyway, I 
am not the proper person to see. Just go in and 
explain it to Assistant Secretary Newberry, down 
the corridor there to the left.’”” Then he bustled off, 

Slayton and his friend journeyed down the corri- 
dor, and to Mr. Newberry explained the whole affair 
over again. He sent them to the Bureau of Naviga- 

tion, which sent them to the navy-yard. 

“But,” said the Commandant, when he had heard 
the story, ‘‘you have come to the wrong office, my 
man. You will have to go to the other end of the 
yard and ask for Lieutenant-Commander Rust. Ex- 
plain the matter to him, and I have no doubt he will 
accommodate you.” 

The Commandant’s office is at the entrance to the 
yard, and Rust’s office at the far end. The footsore 
penitent hoofed it over the yard, got to Rust’s office, 
and was repelled with the statement that it was 
after hours. He insisted, however, and finally got 
in and confessed. 

‘‘When did you desert?’’ asked Rust. 

“On February 25, 1900,” replied Slayton. 

“Ror heaven’s sake!’’ shrieked Rust. ‘‘Why, 
that was nearly seven years ago. I haven’t time to 
deal with such ancient history as that. I pray you, 
leave me.” 

“T insist, Mr. Rust,’’ replied Slayton, firmly. ‘‘I 
refuse any longer to bear this weight of sin about 
with me. I insist that you place me under arrest 
and I want to begin serving my sentence to-morrow.” 

Rust looked at his watch. ‘‘It’s after hours,’’ he 
said. ‘‘If it’s just the same to you, would you mind 
coming in to-morrow? Drop in some time in the 
morning and I'll see what can be done.” 

Slayton finally consented, not with a good grace. 


That evening, the despatch concludes, he was 
seen holding a street meeting on Pennsylvania 
Avenue and preaching to a small crowd of hoboes 
and others. When interviewed he declared his in- 
tention to be on hand at the opening of the navy- 


yard the following morning. 





The Value of a Play.—The Rochester Post- 
Express quotes ‘‘a New York jheater-manager”’ as 
saying that the success of a diay is largely to be 
determined by its earning powers, and that a really 


“successful play is a play that earns a million.’ | 
This remark The Post-Express examines in con- | 


nection with the estimated earnings of some of our 
more noted plays, with this result: 


Judged by this standard few modern plays are | 


successful. On the other hand, there are some 
comparatively modern plays that have passed this 
golden line of success. For instance, there is ‘‘Er- 
minie.”” Few modern light operas have enjoyed 
the popularity vouchsafed to ‘‘Erminie’’; but curi- 
ously enough, when it was first produced in London 
it was a total failure. Rudolph Aronson, however, 
astutely saw the possibilities of the pretty and tune- 
ful opera, and secured the American rights. He 
staged ‘‘Erminie’’ on a magnificent scale for those 
days, and engaged a strong company, including 
Francis Wilson, Pauline Hall, Marie Jansen, and the 
late Jessie Bartlett Davis. ‘‘Erminie’’ received its 
American premiere at the New York Casino, was a 
success from the first night, and lifted Francis Wilson 
from obscurity to popularity. It is estimated that 
“Erminie’’ earned $3,000,000. The record, how- 
ever, has been equaled by DeKoven’s ‘‘ Robin 
Hood.” Henry Arthut Jones’s ‘‘Silver King” 
earned the same amount; Denman Thompson’s 
““Old Homestead’’ brought in $4,000,000 in twelve 
years, and ‘‘The Two Orphans’”’ earned $2,000,000 
for Miss Kate Claxton. The record money-maker 
among modern plays, however, is ‘‘Rip Van Winkle.”’ 
Down to date it has taken $5,000,000 out of the 
pockets of the public, and the end is not yet. It 








Instruction by mail in iiterary and 
0 dramatic composition. 


Courses by actual practice. 
You Revision, criticism, and sale of 
Stories, Monologues, Plays. 
W it ‘Send for circular (L). 
ri e PICTON & BENNETT 


25 West 42d Street - New York City 





You Cannot Corner t 


Brain Market 


Nelson's Enc ryclopeedia 





Here at last is 
an encyclopedia, 
the product of the 
greatest minds of 
the English speak- 
ing world, which <a 
will meet the need 
of everybody, at a 
price everybody can afford. An encyclopedia absolutely new from A to Z, the very 
latest, most reliable high-class library of reference at a price that should put it in every home, 








ELverybody’s Book of Reference 


FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A., New York, American Editor. GEORGE SANDEMAN, M.A., 
Edinbu:gh, European Editor. With over 600 contriautors, each the authority in his field 


é There are two ways of making encyclopedias. One is to reprint old thaterial in 
bright, new volumes, sprinkling in accounts of a few late well known events for talking 
points,” and selling the whole set at a low price. This kind is made in 90 days and is 
dear at any price. 

The right way, the method followed in the making of Nelson’s Encyclopedia, is the 
slow, careful and costly process of building an entirely new work, treating every subject 
from the latest viewpoint and sparing neither time nor e xpense to insure accuracy, com- 
pleteness and clearness. It required eight years’ work by 600 experts, and an outlay of 
over Half a Million Dollars before we could offer a single set of Nelson’s Encyclopedia 
forsale. Of the result of this vast undertaking, one great literary authority, The New 
York Times, says: ‘‘It seems as though the ideal encyclopedia had been found for 
readers of English.” 

There are also two ways of selling encyclopedias. We could charge the same 
high prices at which former encyclopedias of the first class have sold, and find a market 
among those who could afford it, and who usually buy new things; or we could make the 
price less than half the amount at which a complete and reliable encyclopedia has ever 
been sold, thus appealing to a greater number of people, and depend upon the sale of 





unquestioned standing an 


one of uncertain quality. 


which fully describes Nelson’s Ency: 


volumes will be finished. 


advantage of this money saving offer. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS 


37 East 18th Street New York 
Also Publishers of The American Standard Bible 














many thousands of sets for the return of our money. 


We have chosen the latter course. Nelson’s Encyclopedia was produced by the same 
costly process as former — rade works of reference and is the first encyclopedia of 
reliability to be sold at a price so low. We ask less than 

half the usual charge, because there are thousands of people anxious to have a com. 
plete reference work of the best class who have been anwilling to pay the high 
price heretofore necessary to get it, and who have gone without, rather than buy ° 


We have prepared an interestin cd pega 32-Pag o 

clopedia ; gives examples of y 

its many beautiful illustrations and maps in bla S trated Free Book de- 

shows the type, paper and general style of the work, and : : 

tells allabout the wonderfully low prices and easy monthly S” =—Nelson’s Encyclopzdia, 

payment plan. We want to send you this book together rs 

with our Special Discount Offer toAdvance Subscribers. > 
Nine volumes are now ready for delivery, and this Discount Special Discount Offer to Advance ~ 

Offer will be withdrawn in December when the whole set of twelve i) Subscribers, as announced in the 





Nelson’s Encyclopedia is the work for which you have been waiting. 
There are 12 large octavo volumes (7 x 10 inches in size), 7,500 pages, over 60,000 sub- 
jects and 5,000 illustrations—a magnificent reference library, complete and modern, 
to which you will never apply in vain for whatever information you seek. The 4° 
price, is remarkably low, and the terms of small monthly payments so easy that S THOMAS 
no one need hesitate a moment to order the set. s& 


HANDSOME BOOK AND 
SPECIMEN PACES SENT FREE Ps New York 


NELSON & 


% 
SONS, 
ss: E. 18th St. 


Please send me your 


e book handsomely illus- 


ck and colors ; s scribing and showing 


together with specimen pages, 


maps, prices, terms and your 


November Lirerary Dicest. It is 
6 understood that this does not place me 


Send for the Free Book and Specimen Pages and take under any obligation to purchase. 
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Shur-On 
Eye - 
i dlasses & 
Th) 


Cut down eye-glass expenses. Wear Shur- 
Ons and save all the cores, * oon usually spend 


to replace broken lenses. ey dont fall off. 

At al! opticians—shapes to fitany nose. “Shur- 
On” on the mounting. i 

Any broken part of mountings replaced free 
within one year by any —— in the United States. 

VALUABLE BOOK FREK. Send us the name 
of your optician and we will mail you our book on 
the care of the eyes. 

K. KIRSTEIN SONS CO., Dept. E, 

Established 1864. Rochester, N. Y. 











RY ov MAIL, © 
& 5) BYMAIL: & 
B Under our plan it is actually A\0 
easier to deposit your savings by 
mail than to go to the bank in per- 


son. Our depositors are secured 
by resources of over 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


We court the most rigid investiga- 
tion and will be pleased to have you 
send for our free booklet “ D”— 
write for it to-day. 
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Holds firmly together letters, 
checks or papers of any 
kind without mutilation. In- 
destructible, being nickel- 
plated, will not tarnish. Sold 
in boxes of 100. 25c. 


Ask your dealer or send postpaid on 
face ofprice. Send for free Sample 


CONSOLIDATED 
SAFETY PIN CO. 


131 Farrand St. 
Bioomfield, N. J. 





My lamp-chimneys some- 
times get broken, but seldom 
or never break. There is a 
great difference. 

My Index is useful to every 
one who owns a lamp, and it 


is free. 
Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


The “Best” Light 


is a portable 100 candle power light cost- 
ing only 2 cts. per week. Makes and burns 
its own gas. Brighterthan e!ectricity or 
ge and cheaper than kerosene. No 

Dirt. NoGrease. No Odor. Over 100 styles. 
Lighted instantly with a match. Every 
lamp warranted. Agents Wanted Everywhere 


THE “BEST” LIGHT CO. 
92 E, Sth Street, CANTON, OHIO. 
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is still a money-maker and undoubtedly will be so 
long as there is a Jefferson to uphold the traditions 
of Joseph Jefferson’s impersonation of the immortal 
vagabond of Falling Water. While we have no 
knowledge of its earning capacity, it is not unreason- 
able to state that ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin”’ is a close 
second to ‘‘Rip Van Winkle’’ as a money-maker. 
Indeed, if the receipts from all the performances 
of Mrs. Stowe’s play could be produced, the chances 
are that the total would be in excess of the five 
million earned by ‘‘Rip Van Winkle.” 








Ascending America’s Highest Peak.—The 
ascent of Mt. McKinley, in Alaska, which telegraphic 
announcements gave credit to Dr. Cook, of Brooklyn, 
for performing, is said to be the most notable achieve- 
ment of its kind ever attempted on this continent. 
The first dispatches from Dr. Cook’s: party were 
such as to imply that this ascent had actually been 
accomplished, but more recent and partly con- 
tradictory messages have caused some doubt to 


exist. Previous to these later announcements 


the Seattle Post-Intelligencer commented thus upon 
the alleged performance: 


Dr. Cook’s accomplishment of the task to which 
he set himself three years ago, and which he has 
persisted in with admirable determination, leaves 
no more great mountain heights to be climbed on 
this continent. In fact, the only unclimbed moun- 
tain worthy of an alpine explorer is Mt. Constance, 
in the Olympics, in this State. It still remains 
unmeasured. 

In his efforts to surmount the great presidential 
peak, Dr. Cook has attacked it from all sides. His 
first attempt was upon the northwest face, but 
the western face of the mountain was apparently 
sheer granite for several thousand feet. As an 
attack he made upon the southwestern slope appeared 
to confirm the same appearance, his next attempt 
was upon the north and northeast side, and there 
again he met with failure. This year he made a 
closer study of the southwest face and as Dr. Parker, 
professor of physics of Columbia University, who 
was with him the greater part of the summer, 
reported a short time ago, again failure stared them 
in the face. Dr. Parker also reported that Cook 
believed the only chance remaining was from the 
northwest side, and altho the dispatch does not 
state from which face of the mountain he reached the 
top, presumably it was from the north. 

Three years ago Dr. Cook said that in inaccessi- 
bility, in arctic environment, and steepness com- 
bined, Mt. McKinley was without an equal any- 
where in the world. Seemingly, when Dr. Parker 
left, Dr. Cook had nearly made up his mind to give 
up further attempt, and,in fact, according to our 
dispatch,’had done so. 

If the estimate of the height of Mt. McKinley 
secured by Dr. Cook proves to be correct, it will 
move North America into the fourth place in the 
list of highest mountains of each principal division 
of the world. Those are, according ta the latest 
figures, 32,786 feet for Mt. Hercules in Oceania, 
29,002 feet for Mt. Everest in Asia, 24,800 feet for 
Illampu in South America, then Mt. McKinley, 
22,800 feet, for North America, followed by Kilaman- 
jaro, 20,065, for Africa, and Elbrooz, 18,526, for 
Europe. 





Lieutenant Lahm, Aeronaut.—The result of 
the recent international balloon-race for the Bennett 
Cup was highly satisfactory to the American fol- 
In Leslie’s Weekly a brief sketch 
of the winner is given: . 

An American has captured the much-coveted 


lowers of the sport. 
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trophy for long-distance ballooning offered by James 
Gordon Bennett, the winner in the race from Paris 
to England being Lieutenant. Lahm, of the Sixth 
Cavalry, U. Ss. A. His record was 415 miles, made 
in twenty-six hours and fifteen minutes. His father 
js an aeronaut of experience, and since his assign- 
ment to the cavalry school at Saumur the son has 
devoted much attention to the problems of aerial 
navigation. Major Hersey, who accompanied him 
on his voyage, had just arrived in Paris from Nor- 
way, whither he had gone for the Wellman ‘‘dash 
to the pole’ by air-ship, now abandoned. The 
success of the American aeronauts is said to have 
been largely due to their scientific knowledge of the 
behavior of air-currents. Early in the trip they 
discovered that at a height of about 300 feet a 
steady current set in the direction of England, and 
they kept the balloon at that altitude most of the 
time, sailing with a perfectly steady motion until 
just before their descent, near Scarborough, Eng- 
land, when a strong wind near the ground rendered 
landing difficult. The trophy cup now comes to 
America, and there is talk of sailing the next inter- 
national race in this country, under the auspices 
of the American Aero Club. Besides the cup, the 
French Aero Club awarded Lieutenant Lahm a 
ash prize of $2,900. 


Humor of Cross-Examination.—Of the famous 
Daniel O’Connell many interesting stories are told 
illustrating his resourcefulness when engaged in 
the cross-examination of a witness. The Sunday 
Magazine repeats these two, one in which he was 
successful in his attempt to entrap the witness, and 
another in which he was himself worsted: 


Once he was defending a prisoner indicted for 
murder. The principal witness against the defend- 
ant swore that the prisoner’s hat had been found 
near the place of the murder. The hat was then 
produced in court, and the witness swore positively 
that it was the same one that was found, and that 
it belonged to the prisoner. 

“By virtue of your oath, are you positive that 
this is the same hat?’’ 

‘*Yes.”” 

“Did you examine it carefully before you swore 
that it was the prisoner’s?”’ 

**¥es.”” } 

‘Now, let me see,” said O’Connell, as he took up 
the hat and began carefully to examine the inside 
of it. He paused with a curious expression on his 
face, and then spelled aloud, ‘J-a-m-e-s.’ Now, do 
you mean to say that that name was in the hat when 
you found it?’’ he asked, turning to the witness. 

“i do.”’ 

‘*Did you see it there?’’ 

“id.” 

“‘And this is the same hat?”’ 

ies.” 

‘‘Now, my lord,” said the lawyer, turning to the 
Judge, ‘‘there’s an end to this case. There is no 
name whatever within this hat.” 

The prisoner was instantly acquitted. 

An amusing incident is told of a victory over 
O'Connell by a witness whom he was cross-examin- 
‘ing. The witness was for the Crown, and the case 
was a riot committed by a crowd of beggars. O’Con- 
nell was at that time well known, and it was after 
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he had received his sobriquet of ‘‘ i 
man.” . oe Beggar: 
The witness finished, and O’Connell began th 
cross-examination. ‘‘Now tell the court just hy : 
many beggars there were," he said. = 
‘Indeed, I did not stop to count them, p 
there was a great tribe of them, your Honor.” Bis. 
‘‘A whole tribe of them, eh? 
what tribe they belonged?’’ 
‘“‘Indeed, your Honor, that is more tha: 
for I never heard, but I think it must h 
the tribe of Dan.” 
“You may go down, sir!’’ said O’Connell ina 
rage, amid the laughter of the court. 


Will you tell us to 


n I can do, 
ave been to 


THE HOHENLOHE MEMOIRS. 


The publication of Prince Hohenlohe’s “Diary 
and Reminiscences,” which was denounced as “in 
the highest degree tactless and indiscreet, and wholly 
inopportune’’ in the scathing telegram of the in- 
censed Kaiser, has been widely discust in the press 


of Europe and of this country. That part of the 
memoirs (referred to in THE LITERARY Dicgst, 
Oct. 27, page 612) bearing upon the relations of 
Prince Bismarck with the present Emperor and his 
father, has received particular notice. Lloyd's 
Weekly (London) quotes from the memoirs and 
comments thus: 


On September 22, 1888, Prince Hohenlohe was 
received by the Empress Frederick. ‘‘She was,” 
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he says, ‘‘very broken down and sad, and I am 
convinced that her cheerfulness was entirely assumed 
all last year. I found her in the depths of wo, and 
she could hardly speak through her tears. We 
began by discussing the Emperor’s last days, and 
then she became animated and spoke of the ma- 
liciousness and the disgraceful behavior of certain 
people, whom she mentioned by name. They were, 
she declared, trying to darken the memory of the 
Emperor by saying that he had never been really 
capable of ruling, and had done nothing, while he 
had, in fact, worked hard and had taken independent 
decisions. 

‘Prince Herbert Bismarck, the Empress added, 
had the impudence to tell the Prince of Wales that 
an Emperor who was unable to carry on a discussion 
was really incapable of ruling. The Prince of Wales 
said that, if he had not attached importance to the 
good relations between Great Britain and Germany, 
he would have thrown Prince Herbert out of the 
room. 

‘As to Bismarck pére, she said that he had now 
ruled twenty years unopposed, and could not bear 
to encounter a show of wili from the monarch. The 
young Emperor was entirely in his hands, and no 
one could know what he would do.” 

Prince Hohenlohe went after the audience to 
the Prince of Wales, who was then at Potsdam. 
‘‘The Prince,’”’ he says, ‘‘spoke guardedly, but was 
disgusted at the rudeness of the Bismarcks, both 
father and son. The Prince can not understand 
the policy of irritating France.” 

Prince Hohenlohe says that Prince Bismarck 
described the Emperor Frederick as a cold and 
selfish man, without heart, and mentioned several 
instances in support of his view. Prince Radolin, 
the present German Ambassador in Paris, told 
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Prince Hohenlohe how he took Bismarck to the' 
Emperor Frederick just before the monarch's death. 
At the moment Bismarck appeared to be moved, 
but when he returned afterward to his room Prince 
Radolin remarked, “It has been very affecting,’ 
to which the Chancellor rejoined, ‘‘I can not follow 
sentimental policy now.'’ When the Empress 
Frederick asked for Bismarck after her husband's 
death, the Chancellor sent word that he had no 
time, and had to see his master, the Emperor. The 
Empress had, therefore, no small satisfaction when 
Bismarck begged for an audience of her after his 
fall. 

The diary covering the period from 1892 to 1894 
contains frequent references to the Emperor's quarrel 
with Bismarck, and mentions the incident of the 
Emperor ignoring Prince Herbert Bismarck at the 
Ordensfest of February 21, 1894. Writing next 
day Prince Hohenlohe says: ‘‘The Emperor was 
with Von Marschall to-day and abused Bismarck, 
but at the same time sent an aide-de-camp to 
Friedrichsruh, with a present of wine, and directed 
him to express to Prince Bismarck his pleasure 
at the latter’s recovery.” 

Prince Hohenlohe records remarks made to him 
by the Emperor the day after the reconciliation 
with Bismarck, January 27, 1894. ‘‘Yes,” his 





Majesty is reported to have said, ‘‘now they can 
erect triumphal arches in Bismarck’s honor in | 
Munich and Vienna, but I am a horse’s length ahead | 
of him. If the press starts its abuse again it will | 
put itself and Bismarck in the wrong.” 


Some specially interesting notes relating to 
England are found in these memoirs, and of these 
Lloyd’s Weekly says: 


Alluding on January 7, 1900, to the prospects of the 
passing of the Navy bill, Prince Hohenlohe writes: 
—‘I am most anxious to bring this thing about if 
it is in any way possible. We must not expose 
ourselves to the danger of meeting at the hands of 
‘(Great Britain the fate of Spain at the hands of the 
United States.” 

After the late Queen’s death, the correspondent 
of the Daily News mentions, Prince Hohenlohe 
writes to his daughter: ‘‘Our good Queen Victoria 
thas now also gone. I lament her heartily, for she 
was always gracious to me. Having lost all her 
old friends she gladly remembered the few sur- 
vivors from her early youth, and last year she asked 
me, through our Kaiser, to visit her. I think the 
South-African war has grieved her more than the 
old lady could stand, and that barbarian and ego- 
istic policy of British statesmen, to which she was 
compelled to submit, shortened her life.” ..... 

In 1884 the late Emperor William said to Prince 
Hohenlohe that he looked with anxiety on the 
Radical current in England and Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Franchise bill. He was afraid it was the forerunner 
of a Republican movement in England, which might 
also be felt in Germany. ‘‘ We shall have difficulty 
in maintaining our position; therefore it is necessary,” 
the Emperor added, ‘‘that we three Emperors should 
stand together in defense of the monarchical prin- 
ciple.” Bismarck ordered Hchenlohe to tell Mr. 
Ferry that Germany wished to see good relations 
between France and, England. Mr. Gladstone 
should remain in office. This was good for Germany, 
tho not for England. 


Many of the press fail to see why the publication 


of these reminiscences should be so objectionable 
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me 


fe. i 
ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH 


Here is a photograph of two men—one did not, 


one did and does use our rush. The brush pro- 
motes blood circulation in the scalp—thus notonly 
keeping erong and healthy the hair you have, but 
encouraging the growth of more. The mild con- 
tinuous current of electricity infuses new life and 
vigor into the hair-roots. The hairis fed with nour- 
ishing blood as aresult. Prevents falling hair, 
dandruff and brings health to the hair and scalp. 
The Only Guaranteed Hair Brush 
Made of pure bristle—not wire. Wire breaks 
the hair and injures the scalp. Sent postpaid (with 
compass to test power) to any address for $1.00. 
After a 30 days’ trial, if dissatisfied, your money 
will be refunded. If unable to get the genuine 
at the stores write direct to us—don’t accept a 
substitute. Interesting book sent tree. 

Scott’s Hot Water Hair Dryer dries your 
hair in 15 minutes after washing. Price $2,00 
PALL MALL ELECTRIC CO, (Est. 1878) 

870 Broadway, New York 
We have an interesting proposition for agents, 














SELECTED FARM MORTGAGES 


FOR SALE 


If you are an investor, and are interested in 
investments that will stand the test of good or 
bad times, write for a descriptive memorandum 
-of our on Hand Selected Farm Mortgages for 
sale, as also copy of our booklet, ** We’re Right 
on the Ground,” explaining fully our methods 
of doing Susiness. We have operated in this 
field for over 23 years, and no Investor has ever 
lost a cent by reason of an Investment taken 
from us. We use more than ordinary care in 
the making of ourloans. Our standing is firmly 
established. Look us up through Dun or 
Bradstreet, or in any independent way you may 
see fit. Let us furnish you with names ard 
addresses of some of our old clients, and see 
what they have to say. We can furnish you 
with absolute security and a fair rate of interest. 
Send for particulars. 


E. J. LANDER & CO., Box“8,” Grand Forks, N. D, 
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to the Emperor, inasmuch as their tendency appears 
to be toward showing his reasons for the Bis- 
marck dismissal in a much better light than they 
had previously been understood. Objections would 
naturally come, on the other hand, from the family 
of Bismarck, observes Lloyd's Weekly. The possi- 
bility of counter-revelations is thus treated in this 
paper: 


The question is being hotly debated whether 
Prince Bismarck’s son and his family will issue 
the third volume of the first Chancellor’s ‘‘Gedan- 
ken und Erinnerungen”’ in retaliation for Prince 
Hohenlohe’s memoirs. The volume was to remain 
in the family archives so long as the chief persons 
figuring in it were alive, with a proviso, however, 
that, if an account of this most important episode 
of modern German history disparaging to the late 
Prince Bismarck were issued from a competent 
source, the volume should be immediately sent to 
the printers. The manuscript of the volume is at 
present in a safe in the Bank of England. 


MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


An Error in Location.—JupcE—‘‘ The com- 
plainant says you struck him in the ninth precinct.” 

PRISONER—‘‘He’s mistaken, yer Honor. 
the Tenderloin district.’’—Life. 


It was in 


Perfect Legal Proo‘.—‘‘ John, 
marriage-certificate.”’ 

‘‘Oh, never mind; any of those receipted millinery 
bills will prove the ceremony.’’—Judy. 


I’ve lost our 





Par and Pa,—A stock-broker, whose mind was 
always full of business was asked a few days ago how 
old his father was. ‘‘Well,’”’ said he, abstractedly, 
‘* he’s quoted at 80, but there is every prospect that 
he will reach par and possibly be at a premium.”— 
New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


Russian Popular Songs. 
THE BortcHok FamIity. 


Young Boris Bortchok, eight years old, 
Once caused the life to cease 
Throughout the inner workings of 
A sergeant of police. 
When he limped home and told the tale 
His dad looked very grim 
And held one Slavic finger up 
While thus he lectured him: 


‘*You must be neater, Boris, 
For you've graduated from 
The kindergarten methods of 
Mismanaging a bomb, 
I'll buy you splints and plaster 
Once more—but this must stop 
Can’t help it? Stuff! 
You're old enough 
To dynamite a cop!”’ 


Sweet Olga Bortchok, ten years old, 
While going to school one day 
Blew up the Grand Duke Punkovitch 
In charming childish way. 
‘*I thoaked him, ma,”’ she lisped at home. 
Her mother did not stir, 
But held one Slavic finger up 
While thus she scolded her: 


**You must be neater, Olga, 
For there’s powder on your dress, 
And why you tore your pinafore 
I really can not guess. 
Besides these tattered stockings 
Deserve a sharp rebuke. 
Do you suppose 
You'll get new clothes 
Each time you kill a duke ?’”’ 


—New York Times. 
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WATERPROOFED LINEN 
COLLARS AND CUEES / 


Y, Impervious to rain and mois- 
ture of all kinds. 
Not celluloid, paper nor rubber 
ly —just plain linen made water. 
proof by the ‘‘LITHOLIN” 
process, 
No more laundry worries, 
All the up-to-date styles, 
At collar shops or of us, Y 
f 


SS 


Collars, 25c. Cuffs, 50c, 


THE FIBERLOID COMPANY / 





The “BENNETT” Ever- 


lasting Memo. Book 
Something Useful All the Year Round 





A Desirable Full Russia Calf Cover 
Xmas Gift leather lined, with pocket 
Size for cards inside of cover, 
3x8 g fitted with removable in- 
inches sert pad of twenty per- 
Price forated, detachable 
complete, leaves of counting- 
with your house linen. Cover 
name on folds back, making 
cover in a substantial pad 
gold, in- \ to write on, 
renee, bsg \ Thousands sold. 
‘80 leaves), Pronounced by 
. every one the 
$1. 00 \ mostconven- 
Send NoMoney \ ient pocket 
Simply send us memo- 


randum 
book 


your name. We 
will send you the 


book and if it is per- ever in- 
fectly satisfactory vented. 
send us $1. If it isn’t 


all we claim, and the 
peer of any memo. book 
you ever saw, send it 
right back. The cut of the book does not do it justice. 
We know if you see it you willkeep it. That is why we 
are making such a liberal offer. Be sure to write for it. 


W.W. BENNETT COMPANY 


Box 146, Station A, PITTSBURG, PA 


BROWN’S Famous Pictures 


es Reproductions of fa- 
. mous Paintings, Portraits 
and Homes of Famous 
People, etc. Thousands 
of subjects, size 514 x 8, 2 
cent each, 120 for $1. 












Send 2c. stamp to pay 
postage. We will send 2 
sample pictures and big 
catalogue with 1000 minia- 
ture illustrations. 


Colored Pictures of Birds 
Size 5x7, 2 cts. each. 
$1.75 per 100. Catalogue 

i and sample for 2c. stamp. 
CEO, P. BROWN & CO. -_ Beverly, Mass 


_ Edward Howard Griggs says: ‘Certainly an excellent 
piece of work, it is good and meaty all the way through.” 


PATHWAYS ritios'ce ART 


Outline of six popular lectures, annotated list of master- 











pieces, list of books on art. 48 pp. paper 25 cts.;cl., 50 cts. 
DR. DANIEL A. HUEBSCH, 44 Montclair Ave., Montclair, N. J. 
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An Accidental Truth —Truth will out, even in 
a misprint: ‘‘The motor-car has come to slay. — 


Punch. 


Two is Company.—AuntT—‘‘Tommy! How cruel! 
Why did you cut that poor worm in two?”’ 
Tommy—‘‘He seemed so lonely.’”’—Punch. 


Cheerful (from the Ritzville News).—Excuse all 
mistakes in this week's paper, as the editor is sick 
and the office devil did the writing. We will try 
and have a better sheet next week, as by that time 
the editor will be either better or dead.— New York 


Sun. 


The Limitations of the Noahs.— Dick (looking 


at picture-book)—'‘I wonder what the Noahs did’ 


with themselves all day long in the ark?”’ 
Maset—‘‘Fished, I should think.” 
BossiE—'‘‘They didn’t fish for long.” 
Dick AND MaBet--"‘Why not?”’ 
Bospie—‘‘Well, you see, there were only two 
worms! "’—Punch. 


A Family Jar.— ‘‘What is all that row in your 
house, Tommy?’’ asked the neighbor of the small 
boy. 

“Why, ma’s canning fruit,’’ explained Tommy, 
with an appreciative glance toward the window 
from which poured the sound of angry voices, ‘‘and 
pa’s a food-inspector, you know, and he’s trying to 

. tell her how she ought to do her work.” — Judge. 





Gallant Kansan in a Hospital.—A sense of 
humor and a delicate compliment was that of a 
Holton boy who was lying in a hospital. The 
pretty nurse overheard him exclaim: ‘‘Oh, my 
Lord!’? Wishing to rebuke him kindly, she came to 

~ his bedside and said: ‘‘I think that I heard you call 
upon the name of the Lord. I am one of his 
daughters. Is there anything I can do for you?” 

* He looked up into her lovely face and with every 
mark of respect and admiration remarked: ‘‘Yes; 
ask him how he would like me for a son-in-law.’’-— 
The Holton (Kas.) Recorder. 





Overdoing It. 


Jack loved Amanda dearly; 
She gave him all her heart, 
But intimated clearly 
That he and she must part 
Unless he gave up trifling ways, 
And cut out ‘‘them three-ring displays.” 
Jack threw away his brier, i 
Tobacco and cigars; 
Chucked cards into the fire; 
Quit drinking at the bars; 
He gave up everything almost 
Excepting mush and tea and toast. 


Amanda, proud at seeing 
Her Jack another man, 
Got all her friends agreeing 
To imitate her plan; 
And started buying right-away 
Her trousseau for the wedding-day. 


Jack’s love of self-denial, 
Robust with exercise, 
Drove him to one last trial— 
The crowning sacrifice: 
Tho almost more than he could do, 
He gave up sweet Amanda too. 
—Brooklyn Life. 


GOOD PIANO TUNERS 
Far $5 to $15 per day 


We can teach you quickly 
BY MAIL. The new scien- 
tific Tune-a-Phone method 
endorsed by highest au- 
thorities. Knowledge of 
music: not necessary. 
..Write for free booklet. 


NILES BRYANT SCHOOL, 135 Music Hall, Battle Creek, Mich. 




















LEARN TO|BRYT sayy 


DR 
(ONE Ee LopyVes 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in only 
thirty days, You can learn in spare time in your own home, 
$25 no matter where you live. No need to spend months as with 
-“ systems. Boyd's Syllabic System is easy to 
Fea. earn—easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Practicale 
maale pl tai able Speedy. Sure. No ruled lines—no positions—no shading, as 
article = Goad BRini are in other systems, No long list of word signs to confuse. 
always ones Vt e6e cnt ONLY NINE CHARACTERS to learn and you have the en- 
i he . =e ply p= - ant other ) ag a at a gear 
R Md ND, ne best system for stenographers, private 
ry pits gall ira yr Bpttever Secretaries, newspaper reporters. Lawyers, ministers, teach- 
7 Ma cain a Boo c rtist ers, physicians, literary folk and business men may now learn 
Magaz an ook Mlustrator shorthand for their own use, Does not take continual daily 
A Mechanical Draftsman 


practice as with Other systems, Our graduates hold high- 
Grade positions everywhere. Send to-day for booklets, testi- 
monials, guarantee offer, etc. 


An Architectural Draftsman 
Or a School Teacher of Drawing 
Let us train you im shortest time possible. Write now for 


full formation. onttte course you wish to study. THE CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
ME, | 1 OF DRAWING, 721 Aeme Bldg., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. Correspondence or Resident Instruction 930 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Hil. 
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. it is said, was due to the 
work as speeial counsel for 
gEtion matters. 
































y The Mere Money Value of an 
Education 
The average educated man earns $1,000 
per year He works forty years, making 
a total of $40,000 in a lifetime. The 
Javerage day laborer gets $1.50 per day, = 
300 > at in the: year, or $450 per year. 
He earns $18,000 in a lifetime. The 
difference between $40,000 and $18,000 
is $22,000. This is the minimum value of 
3{an education in mere dollars and cents. H 


Pay Work 
Better j bap race y self respect you gain cannot!, B etter 
s be measured in money. 


Future ~~ Hours 


@ No man will purposely choose a poorly-paid, under position to one where he can earn 
a good living salary and command respect and authority. The reason that so many 
continue to toil away day after day at poorly-paid, disagreeable work is because they 
haven't enough education to do more important work. There was a time when it meant 












Better Better 


















a great sacrifice to secure an education, when the man who had had no chance to get an 
education in his youth was handicapped for the rest of his life. 


@ The American School of Correspondence, Chicago, Ill., has changed all 
this. Any ambitious man, no matter how little schooling he has had, can start now and 
fit himself for any position that he is ambitious to fill. Time, cost and location are no 
barriers. The American School allows youto suit your studies to your convenience ; 


and you pay for your instruction according to your circumstances, 


POINTS OF SUPERIORITY 


| Bound Instruction Books T¢ Books (averaging about 50 in a course) furnished 
e 





you as you progress, are substantially bound in cloth— 

not paper pamphlets. In addition, if you enroll nowin one of our full courses you get the 
‘* Reference Library of Modern Engineering Practice’’ in 12 volumes, 6,000 pages, with- 
out extra charge. 





Personal Instruction T he COUPON (Cut Out) 





Ameri- 
can School has more teachers for the | »,, 7 send we rete handbook. Iam tanyontes, in 
number of students and a larger Lrr. Die,, 11-3-'06. 
@ Pfoportion of graduates than any]... MechanicalDrawing  ....Structural Drafting 


other correspondence school. These 
are the points that determine the 
teal vaiue of the instruction. 


...Electrical Engineering ....Locomotive Engineering 
--Mechanical Engineering....Civil Engineering 
.- Telephone Practice ....Marine Engineering 


No Agents The money you pay |...-Telegraphy ...-Architecture 

———-_us is not used to | ....Sheet Metal Pat. Draft’g.... Textiles 

maintain an expensive thy SCRE ..--Heating, Ventilation - ...College Preparatory Course 
e of high-priced agents, but is used to and Plumbing {fitting for entrance to 

ive you better instruction at a Stati Engin pened 

ower cost. ... Stationary Engineering engineering schools] 





annoyed at | Name 
home or at your place of business 

by repeated calls from agents. actin 

neck th " d itto us immediately 
and receive sane ous 200 page handbook giv: |AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


ti ho have bettered 
{io S packlons thavegh car insteucton. 3115-3120 Armour Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 





4 No Annoyance You are not 
at 











LORIE 
Mention Lit. Dia., Nov. 8, 06. 
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** The Whole Thing in a Nut Shell” 


200 Eggs 
a Year 
Per Hen 


HOW TO GET THEM 


The sixth edition of the book, 
200 hggs a Year Per Hen,” is 
now ready._ Revised, enlarged, and in part rewritten. 
96 pages. Oontains among other things the method of 
feeding by which Mr. 8S. D. Fox, of Wolfboro, N. H., 
won the prize of $100 in gold, offered by the manufac- 
turers of awell-known condition powder for the best 
egg record during the winter months. Simple asa, b, 
c—and yet we guarantee it to start hens to laying 
earlier and to induce them to lay more eggs than any 
other method under thesun. The book also contains 
recipe for egg food and tonic used by Mr. Fox, which 
brought him in one winter day 68 eggs from 72 hens; 
and for five days in succession from the same flock, 64 
e@ges aday. Mr. E. Chamberlain, of Wolfboro, 
N H., says: **By following the methods outlined in 
your book, I obtained 1,496 seas from 91 R. I. Reds in 
the month of January, 1902.” From 14 pullets, picked 
at random out of a farmer’s flock, the author got 2,999 
eggs in one year—an average of over 214 eggs apiece. 
It a been my ambition in writing ‘200 Eggs a Year 
Per Hen” to make it the standard book on egg produc- 
tion and profitsin poultry. Tells all there is to know, 
and tells it in a plain, common-sense way. 





oe 


Price, 50c.; or with a year’s subscrip- 
tion, 6Oc.; or given as a premium for four 
yearly subscriptions to the American 
Poultry Advocate at 25c. each. 

Our Paper is handsomely illustrated, 44 to §0 pages, 


25c. per year. months’ trial, Sample Free. 
CATALOGUE of poultry books free. 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE 
98 Hogan Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 


An Obliging Climate.—SHE—‘‘ You promisad to | 
return those hundred marks I lent you last winter, 
when spring came.”’ 

He—‘Yes, but remember we didn’t have any 
spring at all this year.’’—Translated from Fliegende 
Blatter for Tue Literary DIcEstT. 


The Tanning Process.—They told the youngster 
to soak his feet in a tub of salt water if he wanted to 
toughen them. He soaked his hands, too. 

“It’s pretty near time for me to get a licking,” 
he explained. ‘‘To-morrow I’m going to sit in it.” 
—New York Sun. 





The Other Way Round.—In a trolley accident 
in New England an Irishman was badly hurt. The 
next day a lawyer called on him and asked if he 
intended to sue the company for damages. 

‘‘Damages?’’ said Pat, looking feebly over his 
bandages. ‘‘Sure, I have thim already. I’d loike 
to sue the railway for repairs, sor, av ye’ll take the 
case.”’—Youth’s Companion. 


An Ounce of Prevention.—‘‘ Will you flee with 
me to-night, beloved?’’ 

‘““Whenever you will, dearest.” 

‘*But your parents?’’ 

‘*They will ask us to return, to receive their bless- 
ing.” 

“‘T am afraid not.” 

*‘Oh, but they have already told me so!’’—Trans- 
lated from Ulk for Tue Literary DicEst. 
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Ten Friends 
Will Laugh 


when you send each of them a 
Cynic’s Post Card with illustra- 
tions and epigrams purloined from 


i Altogether New 
Cynic’s Calendar for 
1907 ”’ 

“The Auto Guest 
Book of Punbad’s 
Maxims” 
“The Matrimonial 
Primer” 
“Childe Harold’s 
Book of Abridged 
Wisdom 


Johnny Jones’ Two 
“Nature Books” 





Too Many Looks Spoil the Cloth. 
Copyright, 7906 


For set of 10 cards Free 
address your bookseller or send 
two cents for postage to 


Paul Elder and Company 


43-45 East Nineteenth Street, New York 

















ris the ideal combination of the Oriental Narghile 
‘i f. without its clumsiness, and the Occidental pipe 






without its injurious effectson the health of the 
fs smoker. The Turkish Water Pipe affords 
‘,'the healthiest smoke as proved by the pro- 
verbial longevity of the Turks. The 

: Samous Turco- American Glass 
‘% Pipe is a portable pipe with 





















Through 

its clear, 
non-breakable 
glass bowl you 
can see every 
wreath of smoke, 
in itself the greatest 
delight to the fastidious 
pipe smoker, The nico- 
tine is segregated absolutely 
in the bottom of the vow f 
Thus the Tureo-American 
Pipe assures a delightfully dry, 
clear, clean smoke. No biting 
the tungue, no wet tubaeco rem. 
nants to throw away, as every bit of 
tobacco in the pipe is consumed to a 
clear white ash. Smoke it a week, and you 
will be so attached to it that you would not 
part with it for many times the amount of its cost. But if not en- 
tirely satisfactory in every respect, return it ar.d we will send back 
your money. Straight or curved stems, Price $1.50 postpaid in 
U. S, and Canada, Foreign countries add postage. Reference : 
National Bank of Commerce. Send for FIREE booklet, which 


tells all about our different styles ot eee: 
THE N PIPE CO., 


the Narghile and the 
: ever - readiness 
of the every 
day pipe 












TURCO-AMERI 





The Summit, 


I’vE scaled the Rocky Mountain tops, 
I’ve braved the Matterhorn; 

I’ve viewed the stars from Fremont Peak, 
And climbed Mont Blanc at morn. 

And yet of all known altitudes 
The highest one seemed this: 

When Caroline said she’d be mine 
I reached the height of bliss. 


The Catskills and the Apennines, 
Pike’s Peak—lI’ve climbed all three; 







READ RIGHT fm 


SARGENT’S 


Adjustable Book Holder 


= 4 Solves the Problem 
4\ Attaches to any place—on Morris 
~ or any chair. No screws—clamp it 


ass ee ON, take it off. Adjustable to any 

: AY | angle or height. Durable. Practi- 

att rr) ri) cal. old leaves in place. 

} Metal parts finished in black en- 

amel or bronze. Desk, quartered 
oak or mahogany. Price, $3.50. 

RECLINING AND LIBRARY CHAIRS 

Catalogue ‘**O” (free) 


SARGENT CO. 291 Fourth Ave, 


New York 











And likewise old Vesuvius— 
They seemed quite high to me. 

And when I begged the daughter’s hand 
Her father said, ‘‘By golly! 

You’ve surely touched the apex now— 
This is the height of folly.’’—Judge. 





CURRENT EVENTS. 


Foreign. 


October 19.—Premier Sarrien and the entire 








230 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 











At your dealer's 





Hill-Standard Mfg. Co., 62 












CHRISTMAS JOY 
FOR YOUNGSTERS 


or direct at 





Lowest Here’s exercise that will build up 
Factory : the frail boy or girl, and afford 
Pri "ae : an outlet for the restless en- 

ces f - , ~< ergies of the healthy child. 


Play that cannot be over- 
done is the kind offered by 


‘IRISH MAIL” 


Insist on the “‘Irish 
Mail.” The name is on 
the seat and it is guaran- 
teed by the maker. 


Irish Mail Ave., Anderson, Indiana, 





Patented 
Write to-day 
for catalog. 


French Cabinet resign from office. 
The Bank of England raises its rate of discount 
to 6 per cent. to protect,its gold reserve. 


Twenty lives are lost and $2,000,000 damage 
done by a cyclone sweeping over Havana. The 


Why not Glide ; it’s the 








High power. Strong, 
flexible construction, 
speed to spare—hill- 
climbers, Embody 
comfort, safety, ele- 
gance. Unquestioned per- 
formance guaranteed. 

write for free booklet 
Yag@and our propositionto 
SW those who buy and as- 
sist us. Hustlers en- 


best way to go. 
















f everywhere. Address 
The Bartholomew Co, 
815 Glide Street, Peoria, Ills, 







Model “E” 
Glide Touring Car 





Whitman Saddle 


The one saddle always_preferred by 
discriminating riders. It is the high- 
est type of the saddler’s art. 
in every line—always comfortable for 
the horse and rider. 
logue sent free, showing the Whitman 
for men and women, and everything 
from ** Saddle to Spur.” 


Correct 


Complete cata- 





Address 


The Mehibach Saddle Co., 104 Chambers St., New 


York 
Successors to THE WHITMAN SADDLE Oo. 





cruiser Brooklyn grounds but is floated without 
damage; the rest of the fleet is uninjured. 


October 20.—The Scottish Church dispute is 
settled by the distribution, by the Elgin Com- 
mission, between the Free Church (Wee Kirk- 
ers) and the United Free Church, of the property 
held by the original Free Church, which each of 
the disputants claimed to represent. 


Two new Russian battle-ships are launched. 


October 21.—Dispatches to London report the 
loss off Vladivostok of two hundred persons on 











Try it Yourself for 10 Days 
WITHOUT DEPOSIT 


If not satisfactory, return it and no questions asked 
Daus’ Tip Top Duplieator is the result of 25 yeurs, 
experience and is used and endorsed by 
thousands of business houses and individu- 
als. 100 copies from pen-written and 50 
fm copies from type-written original—Clear, 
Clean, Perfeet. Complete Duplicator, Cap 
size (prints 81g x 13 in.) price $5.00. 
Felix P. Daus Duplicator Company 
MA Daus Bidg., 111 John Street, New York 









Never Slips 
nor Tears 















GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston, Mass., U.S. A, 


EVERY PAIR 
WARRANTED 





Pater ae 


receipt of price. 


, SUBSTITUTES 


BSS™ INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE ~3iRg 


MAY BE OFFERED YOU TO 
INCREASE DEALERS’ PROFITS 


CUSHION 


Hos BUTTON 
SUPPORTER 


FOR THE NAME 
ON EVERY LOOP 
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the Russian coaster Warjagin, which sank after 
striking a floating mine. 

Count Goluchowski, Austro-Hungarian Foreign 
Minister, resigns. 


23.—Premier Clemenceau forms a new 

gg eo cabinet, including General Picquart as 

Minister of War and Mr. Pichon as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 


of the woman-suffrage movement in 
id cause violent scenes in the lobby of 
the House of Commons and are ejected by the 
police, eight being arrested. 
General Sir Redvers Buller retires from the 
British Army. 


24.—Richard Croker, in an interview 

Cree ed in London, defends Tammany Hall, 
pi oe that it stands for the immigrant and 
the poor man, and has brought about all the 
improvements in New York city. 

von Aehrenthal, Ambassador to Russia, 

‘ahs Count Goluchowski as Austro-Hun- 
garian Premier. 

Ten woman-suffrage leaders who caused the 
disturbance in the House of Commons are also 
disorderly in a police court and in default of 
bail for good behavior are sent to prison for 
two months. 
tober 25.—The British House of Lords begins 

iene on the Education bill. 
e Chinese army maneuvers end with a victor 

Ew the Northern forces, a feature of the ack 
being the use on the field of a portable wireless 
telegraph apparatus operated by Chinese 
officers. 


Domestic. 


October 19.—Fines aggregating $108,000 are 
assessed against the New York Central Rail- 
road and one of its employees for granting 
sugar freight rebates. 


The appeal of the Rev. Dr. Algernon S. Crapsey, 
of Rochester, N. Y., from the findings of the 
church trial board in the heresy case is argued 
before the Episcopal Court of Review in New 
York. 


October 20.—The Countess of Carlisle is elected 
resident of the International W. C. T. 
Lady Somerset having declined a reelection. 
Herbert G. Squires 
Minister at Panama. 


October 21.—Mrs. William Ziegler, of New York, 
widow of the patron of arctic explorers, tells 
of her plans for a free magazine for the blind. 

_ The text of the modus vivendi between this 
country and Great Britain regarding the New- 
foundland fisheries is made public at Wash- 
ington. 


is appointed American 


October 22.—President Roosevelt announces his 
intention of including a day’s stay in Porto 
Rico in his trip to Panama. 


Secretary Shaw makes public a plan for $18,- 

000,000 additional bank-note circulation, and 
the discontinuance of further assistance of 
gold imports. 


Ex-Senator Burton, of Kansas, begins his_six- 
—— sentence in the penitentiary at Iron- 
ton, Mo. 


October 23.—The President announces the ap- 
pointment of Oscar S. Straus to the Cabinet 
as Secretary of Commerce and Labor, to take 
effect at the time of the changes in the Cabinet 
to be caused by the retirement of Attorney- 
General Moody. 


October 24.—The Trans-Alaska-Siberian Rail- 
way Company, which plans to tunnel Bering 
Strait, is incorporated in Trenton with a capital 
of $6,000,000. 


It is reported in Washington that Attorney- 


General Moody will be nominated for the vacant 
place in the Supreme Court. 


Estimates for the Postoffice Department for 
the coming year calling for an increase of 
$15,000,000 ‘over the appropriation of this 
year are submitted by Mr. Cortelyou. 


October 25.—Viscount Aoki, Japanese Am- 
bassador to this country, takes up with Secre- 
tary Root the question of the exclusion of 
Japanese children from the San Francisco 
schools, holding that treaty rights have been 
violated. 

With a capital stock of $25,000,000 the New 
York Dairy Company is incorporated. 
















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,’’ no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Kollers _ 





=——— American Ma@azine Excuaner, St. Louis, Mo. 





HYLO 


THIS IS WORTH 26 CENTS 


That you may 
know from per. 
sonal experience 
the enjoyment of 
modulated electric 
light and the econ- 
omy which HYLO 
Bulbs give, we 
make this advertis- 
ement worth 26 
cents to you as 
follows : 

Long Distance 
HYL § Bulb is 
worth $1.25. Write 
name and address 
on this advertise- 
ment and take to 

our electrician and 
e will sell you one 
Lon Distance 
HYLO Bulb for 


YLO Bulbs are 
the ‘‘turn down,” 
“turn up’’ in elec- 
Distance HYLO you can 
h e light 
any time. It’s great. Let your electrician show you. 
All HYLO Bulbs are soid on the ‘‘money back”? 
plan. Youtakenochances. Now, why not enjoy the 
up-to-date conveniences in life and home luxury, especi- 
ally when they bring you economy. Do not order just 
one. Get a dozen and give the HYLO a fair trial. 
One lamp in every room, even if you send back 11 








tric lighting. With a Lon 
put the switch under your pillow and turn on 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Music 
Lessons Free 


IN YOUR OWN HOME. 


A wonderful offer to every lover of music, whether a 
beginner or an advanced player. 

Ninety-six lessons (or a less number if you desire) 
for either Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, Banjo, Cornet 
or Mandolin will be given free to make our home study 
courses for these instruments known in your locality, 
You will get one lesson weekly, and your only expense 
during the time you take the lesson will be the cost of 
postage and the music you use, which is small. Write 


| at once. It will mean much to you to get our free 


booklet. It will place you under no obligation what- 
ever to us if you never write again. You and your 
friends should know of this work. Hundreds of our 
pupils write: ‘Wish Ihad known of your school before.” 
“* Have learned more in one term in my home with your 
weekly lessons than in three terms with private teachers, 
and ata great deal less expense.” “Everything is so 
thorough and complete.’’ “ The lessons are marvels 
of simplicity, and my 11-year‘old boy has not had the 
least trouble to learn.” One minister writes: “As 
each succeeding lesson comes I am more and more 
er I made no mistake in becoming your 
pupil. 

We have been established seven years—have hun- 
dreds of pupils from eight years of age to seventy. 


lamps when the trial is up. If your electrician will 
not sell you HYLO write to us, 


The Phelps Co., 8 Rowland St., Detroit, Mich. 


Don’t say you cannot learn music till you send for our 
free booklet and tuition offer. It will be sent by return 
mail free. Address U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
box L. D., 19 Union Square, New York City. 




















Mewhe brighrer’ 
Busy wives who use SAPOLIO 
never seem to Srow old. Irvacake-= 


GCOPVYRLAHmT 
SsaAN 





NTRODUCTION TO 
UNITARIANISM” 
by Dr. Samuel M. Crothers, and other Unitarian sér- 
mons SENT FREE on application to P. 0. M. Com- 
mittee, 3 Berkeley Place, Cambridge, Mass. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 
Send for FREE Catalogu an lis of 
nearly 3,000 churches using our cups, 
Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 
54th Street Rochester N.Y, i ; 









Weighs 
55 ibs. 











PLACES IN OUR HANDS THE REMAINDER OF THEIR GREATEST PUBLICATION 


Ridpath’s History of the World | 


9 massive royal octavo volumes, 4000 double column pages, 2000 superb illustrations 
New, perfect books, latest edition, beautifully bound in Half Morocco, at 


LESS than eves DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 


We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending us the 
Coupon below. Tear off the coupon, write name and address plainly, and mail to 
us now before you forget it. 

Dr. Ridpath’s family derive their income from his History, and 
to print our price broadeast for the sake of more quickly selling 
these few sets would cause great injury to future sales. 


RIDPATH’S enviable position as an historian is due 
to his wonderfully beautiful style. He carries you with 
him to meet the kings and queens of centuries ago ; to know 
their private lives and feel with them the thrills of victory 
or defeat; to sit in the Roman senate; to sail the southern 
seas with Drake; to circumnavigate the globe with Magel- 
lan. He combines absorbing interest with supreme relia- 
bility, and makes the heroes of history real living men and 
women, and about them he weaves the rise and fall of 
empires in such a fascinating style that history becomes 
intensely interesting. 
















WESTERN 


IDPATH’S History should be in your home. It’s a work NEWSPAPER 
R you will value as long as you live. It is ennobling and en- : ASSOCIATION 
lightening to commune with the children of destiny. To be ‘ 204 Dearborn St., 
associated with great men and events is to be great one’s self. & Chicago, Ill. 


x 





Please mail without cost 
to me Ridpath Sample 

Pages and full particulars 
offered Literary Digest readers. 


RIDPATH’S History will be a household 
treasure. You’l] buy it some time anyhow. 
It’s fast getting into all comfortable, well-to- Y 
secnheet Gaia wath cuits tee 
alf what it will cost if you le 8 
portal Isn't it COMMON SENSE 
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opportunity slip. 
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small sums | | ated and carefully indexed history of Mibrsscyrrgionn one pet ay mT 
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THE 


BARKER 


Enables you to eniov 
massage at home- in- 
virorates the nerves 
and entire system, 
benefits the com- 
plexion and scalp, and 

mbanishes soreness. 
Stimulates the circulation 
(by natural means—with- 
out drugs). Your physi- 
cian recommends it. 

Invaluable after bathing 
or exercise. 


Sold on Easy Terms. 


Sead for Free Book 
containing interesting in- 
formation on Vibratory 
treatment. 


JAMES BARKER 


630-640 Cayuga St., Philadelphia 




























A Happy 


o 

Marriage 
Depends 
largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources. 


Sexology 


by William H. Walling, A.M ,M D.,imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter, 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have, 
Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Iilustrated, $2.00 §) 
Write for “‘ Other People’s Opinions ”’ and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. B, Phila., Pa. 

















Your Baby 


Is it like this—rosy, healthy and 
Lecarty! Isitecnny and smiling 
—a joy forever? Have you the 
knowledge to properly care for 
its body and train its mind! Do 
you want to guide itintoa free 
happy life,alife Pag ery 
the latest 
Baby-Craft— ory 
Alice B. Stockham, M. D., telling 
just how to clothe, feed, bathe and exercise your child. 
Very minuteand explicit directions for bottle-fed babies. 
* . To advertise Dr. Stockham’s popular 
Special Offer: works, such as Tokology (a book for 
every woman), Karezza (a book for married people), 
Lovers’ World (the key to life problems), we will send 
you Baby-Craft together with descriptions of other 
books, fully prepaid, for only twenty-five (25) cents. 
No parent will hesitate to spend 25c forthese practical 
hints for baby’s welfare. Do not delay —send 25c to 


STOCKHAM PUB. CO., 70 Dearborn St., Suite 18 , Chicago 
























THE [ EXICOGRAPHERS 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 





““T. D.,’”’ Princeton, Ind.—‘* What is a synonym 
of ‘layman’ or ‘laity’?”’ 

In general usage ‘‘man’”’ is a synonym for layman, 
but in specific usage, ‘‘church-member’’ is used. 
The word ‘‘people’’ is sometimes used as asynonym 
for laity. 

“J. C. Q.,” New York City.—‘‘Is there any 
authority for accessory, with the accent on the third 
syllable?’’ 

In accessory the accent is placed sometimes on 
the second and sometimes on the first syllable; 
thus, ac-sess’o-ry or ac’sess-o-ry, but it should never 
be placed on the third. 

“G. L. E.,”’ New Brighton, Pa.—Altho etymo- 
logically equivalent to not (a single) one, ‘‘none’’ is 
commonly used as a singular under a mistaken idea 
that it can not be used correctly as a plural, but 
many writers of correct English have used it as a 
plural. The STANDARD DICTIONARY authorizes the 
use of the word both as a singular and plural accord- 
ing to the meaning of the context. Where the 
singular or the plural equally expresses the sense, the 
plural is commonly used and is justified by the 
highest authority. ‘‘Did you buy melons?’’ ‘‘There 
were none in the market.’’ ‘‘Did you bring me a 
letter?’’ ‘‘There was none in your box.” ‘‘ None 
of the three cases have been received’’ is correct. 


| In illustrating this point the dictionary gives the 
| following quotation: ‘‘Mind says one, soul says 


another, brain or matter says a third, but none of 
these are right,’ and says, ‘‘In the preceding 
quotation the ‘are’ connects ‘right’ with any one 
of the things named. If ¢s be substituted for ‘are,’ 
‘right’ may be as reasonably connected with ‘mind,’ 
‘soul,’ or ‘brain’ as with the persons (or classes of 
persons) spoken of.’’ None used with a plural verb 
is found repeatedly in such English classics as the 
works of Bacon and Shakespeare, as well as in the 
Authorized Version of the Bible. 

“E. C. H.,” Fort Worth, Tex.—‘'‘What is the re- 
lation of ‘better’ and ‘best’ to ‘well’?’’ 

Well is an adjective of the positive degree; better 
is its comparative degree, and best its superlative. 

“N.C. B.,” Keokuk, Ia.—‘‘Coolth,” ‘‘coulthe,” 
and ‘‘cooth’’ are English dialectal forms for ‘‘a 
cold’’ or ‘‘coolness’’ that have been used since the 
sixteenth century. In the county of Sussex the form 
‘‘coolthe’’ is common, and ‘‘cooth’’ is current in 
the counties of Shropshire and Cheshire. 

“M. G.,” West Antonio, Tex.—lIndissoluble is 
correctly pronounced in-dis’o-lu-bl (‘‘o’’ as in obey, 
“‘u’’ as in full.) 
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-S>Cure | 


Dwight, Ul. 
Marion, Ind. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Portiand, Me. Cor. Cass 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
265 So. College Ave. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
San Frazxciseo, Cal. 
West Haven, Conn, 
Washington, D. C., 
211 N. Capitol St. 


Omaha, Neb., 


St, Louis, Mo., 
2803 Locust St. Columbus, 0., 


North Conway, N. H. 


For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 27 years. 


At the following Keeley Institutes: 


White Plains, N. Y. Pittsburg, Pa. 


‘ 4246 Fifth Ave. 
1087 N. Dennison Ave. Provid I 
& 25th Sts. Philadelphia, Pa., rovidenee, R. I. 
812 N. Broad St, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
Harrisburg, Pa. London, England. 

















November 3 


For many years Tartarlithine 
has been prescribed by our leading 
physicians. One writes: ‘Since my 
beginn ng of the practice of medicine [ have 
been using Tartarlithine wih the very 


happiest results to patients and myself.’’ 


TARTARLITHINE 


cures Rheumatism by keeping the kid. | 
neys active and healthy. — It dissolves | 
the uric acid, removes chalky deposits, | 
strengthens the nerves and purifies the | 
blood. Does not effect the heart. 


|RHEUMATISM 


| 
=—- 
Tartarlithine rarely fails, because it supplies the blood 
with the necessary substances to dissolve and remove the 
# poison of Rheumatism—uric acid. We want every sufferer to 
try it, and will send a sample package with our book let on the 
cure of Rheumatism free to every applicant 


Free sample and our booklet on the cure 
of Rheumatism sent free on request. 














McKESSON & ROBBINS, Dept. K, 95 Fulton St., New York | 
i 


(S le agent for th Tartarlithine Co, ) 











For 


Whooping Cough, Croup, Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Grip, Hay Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever. 
Confidence can be placed in a remedy which 
for a ~ pad century has 
earned unqualified praise. 
Restfulnights are assured 
at once. 

Cresolene is a boon to Asth- 
matics. All Druggisis, 
Send for descriptive booklet 

Cresolene Antiseptic Throat F 
Tablets for the irritated throat, 
at your druggist or from us. 


1 in stam 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 12% 
180 Fulton St., New York [es 

















_«How to Remember” 


Free to readers of this Publication. 


ta Stop 


> 







You can stop forgetting by a little prac- 
tice and a few simple rules. You can 
study my course anywhere, any time, in 
spare moments. You are no greater intellectually 
than your memory. Simple, inexpensive. Increases 
business capacity, social standing by giving an alert, 
ready memory for names, faces, business details, study. 
Develops will, concentration, conversation, public 
speaking, writing, etc. Write to-day for free copy of 
my interesting booklet, ‘‘ How to Remember.”’ Address 


DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY, 754 Kimball Hall, CHICAGO 


HAIR ON THE FACE 

NECK AND ARMS 

Seetently Semon Without Injury 
to Most Delicate Skin. 





In compounding an incomplete mix- 
ture was accidentally spilled on the 
back of the hand, and on washing 
afterward it was discovered that the 
a hair was completely removed. We 
Bi named the new discovery 


ES 
‘“‘“MODEND” 


A for a few minutes and the hair disappears as if by m 

TP CANNOT FAIL, Modene sup des electrolysi Used 
people of refinement, and recommended by all who have tested its 
merits. Modene sent by mail in s msiling cases on receipt 
of $1.00 per bottle. Postage stamps taken. ‘Address 


MODENE MANUPACTURING CO., Dept. 620 Cincinnati, 0. 


MAN WANTED 


In the REAL ESTATE BUSINESS. No eanvassing or 
soliciting required. Experience unnecessary if honest, 
ambitious and willing to learn the business thoroughly 
by mail and become our local representative. Many 
make $300 to $500 monthly. Write at once for fall nar- 
ticulars. Address either office. 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 


Suite 248, 52 Dearborn St., or Suite 248, 1410 “H” Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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The New Models of ce 
Remington 
Typewriter 


please the man who 
receives the letters— 
because the work is 
the dest he has ever 
seen, 





They satisfy the 
man who ‘signs the 
letters—because the 


















makes } 


SS. 


work is the Jest, and P sa } 
; und 
the szw7ftest he has ie dake g 


ever known. 





ss : Make up your 
They gratify the Py 
operator who writes Christmas list 


the letters—because now and see how Way | 
the work is the Jest, many would like a \S 


the szw7ftest and the ° 
0 aang Ideal Fountain Pen, and 
~ ag relieve your mind of just 
that much. 

For sale by all dealers. All 
reputable ones carry the 
f genuine —there are imitations. 













fhe NewRemington Escapement accounts for it all. Have YOU seen it? 


Remington Typewriter Company 


New York and Everywhere 





L.E Waterman 0.,173 Broadway,N 
TE ST., CHICAGO - 8 SCHOOL ST.,BOSTON -742 MARKET ST.SAN FRANCISCO- 
136 ST. JAMES ST., MONTREAL — © 











A NOVEL OF TRAGIC INTENSITY 
THE 


Mystery of the 
Lost Dauphin 


By EMILIA PARDO BAZAN 
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Translated with an Introductory Essay 
By ANNABEL HORD SEEGER 


**Mme. Bazan is one of the greatest, some peo- 
ple think the greatest, woman novelist of her 
time. She has been called the George Eliot of 
Spain, a foolish title, for her work is not at all 
like George Eliot’s, except that it is tremendous- 
ly powerful. She has a much lighter touch. 
Mr. Howells is one of her greatest admirers in 
America, and has written most enthusiastically 
in her praise.’’—N. Y. Herald. 7 


12mo, Cloth, Frontispiece, $1.50 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 


IN THE WORLD 


Is there to-be found such a variety of climate, 
scenery and resources as between the Missour? 
River, or the ninety-sixth meridian, an@ 
the Pacific Ocean. The best climate 
of every known country can be 
found inthis area. Herenature 
not only equals but excels 
everything she has 
done for mankind. 


Very Low Rates now in effect 


UNION PACIFIC 


AND CONNECTIONS 


to Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon, Washing- 
ton and California. 
Inquire of 


E. L. LOMAX, C. P. A., 


Omaha, Neb. 








PSYCHIC TREATMENT OF NERV- 
OUS DISORDERS, by Dr. Paul Du Bois, Uni- 
versity of Berne ; translated by Smith Ely Jelliffe, 
M.D., and William A. W hite, M.D. 
“TI know of no single book so well adapted for the 
physician who would seek to know the practical 
applications and methods of psychology as that of 
Du Bois.” —Prof. E. Bleulen, of Zurich, in the Munchner 
Medizinische Wochenschrift. 
8vo, cloth, 471 pages, $3.00 net ; by mail $3.15. FUNK | 
& WAGNALLS COMPANY, New ¥ ork. 











IMPROVE YOUR BODY AND HEALTH WITH 
SWEDISH GYMNASTICS 


Handbook of Medical and Ortho opedic 


. By ANDERS WIDE, | 
ymnastic Lecturer in Medical Gymnastics and 
Orthopedy at the Royal Carolean Med- 
ico Surgical Institute, Stockholm. 


The latest work on the principles and application of 
Swedish gym rg massage and orthopedics. A wor 
ing manual for all who desire to perfect their bodies « 5 
treat disorders by this system Second edition. 8vo 
Cloth. 382 pages, With nearly one hundred half-tone 
illustrations. Price, $3.00 net 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
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HE MAN who, knowing 

how much! pleasure and 
incentive The Youth’s Com- 
panion brings to young people, 
takes the paper for his chil- 
dren’s sake, soon finds himself 
also a constant reader, for The 
Youth's Companion touches 
every worthy interest in life, 
from youth to old age. 


COPYRIGHT, PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
1906. BOSTON, MASS, 


A common source of interest and incentive 
to every member of the family every week. 


THE YOUTH'S | 
COMPANION 


52 Issues for $1.75, and extra free numbers. 
SOME OF THE ATTRACTIONS PROVIDED FOR SUBSCRIBERS FOR 1907: 


250 Capital Stories 


—humorous stories, character stories, stories of life on the 
farm, in the great cities, on the sea, in the wilderness. 
Among them will be Six Serial Stories and a 
Historical Series, illustrative of life and times in America 
from the first colonial planting to the close of the Civil War. 


350 Contributors 


giving assurance that every need and every taste among 
Companion readers will be satisfied. Governor Folk 
of Missouri, Edward Everett Hale, Margaret Deland, 
Commander Eva Booth of the Salvation Army, Gen. 
A. W. Greely and Ion Perdicaris are among them. 





The Editorial Page 


has words of help or information for every age, and deals 
not only with the affairs of the nation and the world, but 
with such more intimate topics as personal conduct, 
domestic economy, school, church and community. 


2000 One-Minute Stories 


The Companion is distinguished for the number and 
excellence of its character sketches and stories, bits of 
humor, incidents of travel and adventure which take not 
more than a minute to read. They are always new, 
always well told, and in great quest by preachers and 
after-dinner speakers. 


As much reading in the year as would fill twenty 400-page novels or books of history ordinarily costing $1.50 each. 
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EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER. 


WHO CUTS OUT AND SENDS AT ONCE THIS SLIP (OR MENTIONS THIS PUBLICATION) WITH 
$1.75 FOR THE COMPANION FOR THE FIFTY-TWO WEEKS OF 1907 WILL RECEIVE , ,., 


All the issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks of 1906. | 
The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. FREE 
The Companion’s | 2-color Four-Leaf Hanging Calendar for 1907. 


$16,290.00 in cash and many other special awards to subscribers who get new subscriptions. Send for information. 














Sample Copies of the Paper and Illustrated Announcement for 1907, Free. 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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